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With the Fathers. 


With a Chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, and other 

a in the History of the United States. By 

Prof. J. B, MCMASTER, author of “A History of 

the ceeuee of the United States.” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


“Of fascinating interest, and can but have a 
marked value as a work of reference upon several 
most important subjects.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“Scholarly, philosophical, instructive, and emi- 
nently readable. @ recommend the volume espe- 
cially to the young voter.”—Buffalo Hxpress. 

“ Prof. McMaster’s work at once commends itself 
to the taste and judgment of all historical readers 
of advanced culture. His style addresres itselt with 
the highest favor to the genera! reader as well, 


* whom it charms with its open and frank ways, its 


courageous form of statement, its sparklingly crisp 
narrative and description, and its close, penetrat- 
ing analysis of characters and eventse.”—Boston 
Courter, 


Ice Work, Present and Past. 


By T. G. Bonngy, D.8c., F.R.S., F.8.A., otc., Pro- 
fessor of Geology at Universit: College, London. 
No. 74, International Scientific Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The student of ice and its work frequently finds 
that books upon the subject are written more with a 
view to advocating some particular interpretation 
of facts than of describing the facts themselves, In 
his work Prof. Bonney bas endeavored to give 
greater prominence to those facts of glacial geology 
on which all inferences must be founded. 


Teaching the Language- 
Arts. 


Speech, Reading, Composition, By B. A. HINSDALE 
PRD, LL.U., Professor of Science and the Art o 
Teaching in the University of scenes. No. 35, 
International Education Series. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 

This work is not a collection of ‘‘ Exercises ” and 
“ Com) tion Lessons,” but a clear and full discus- 
sion of the principles which underlie the acquisition 
of the jeg ge e-art in its oral and written forms. 
essed to bag ee and will prove a 





Tainabie aid wine a ee 
The Story of a Piece of Coal. 


By Epwarp A. MARTIN. A new volume in the Li- 
brary of Useful Stories. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents, 
How coal was formed, what remains of plants and 
animals that are preserved in it, how it is associated 


with other how itis mined, how the several 
varieties are . and how —remeneeng OOF) 8 coke, 
and other u are t, are 





all told in this attractive little boox. The pictures 
show some of the fossils of the coal beds, scenes in 
and about a coal mine, the several parts of a gas- 


works, etc. 
Appletons’ 
Guide-Book to Alaska. 


By Miss EB. R. SorpmorE. New edition, revised to 
date. With <j 

“Crowded with statistical, historical, ethn 
perenne ingen poy 


that itcan be heartily recommended to 
pra Oy teal to this great and noble terri- 


and Illustrations. 12mo, 





Maggie: 
A Girl of the Streets. 


By STEPHEN pam, ates of ‘The Red Badge of 
Courage,” e' mo. Cloth, uniform with 
“The iene of Vourage,” 75 cents. 

In this book the author pictures certain realities 

of poben 4 life, and he has not contented himself with a 

for humorous material or with euperiplal 
on pects. His story lives. and ita actuality cannot 

fail to produce a deep impression and to point a 

moral which many a thoughtful reader will apply. 


The Red Badge of ei 2 


An Episode of the American Civil War. By STEPH 
CRANE, Tenth Edition. 12mo. Cloth, 1.0. 
“Never before have we had the seamy side of 
glorious war so well depicted. . © rank 
and file has its historian at last, and we neve bad 
nothing finer.”—Chicago Evening Post, 


Green Gates. 


An Analysis of Foolishness. 


By Mrs. K. M, C. MEREDITH (Johanna Staats), au- 
thor of ‘**Drumaticks,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25 
This brilliant story of to-day Peso ictures of 
Long Island country-house and panies e, and of 
social incidents in New York The tale ooelitte an 
originality and a peculiar pathos which will enlist 
the interest of every reader. 


Sir Mark. 


A Toke of the First Capital. By AnNA ROBESON 


ROWN. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

This charming historical romances by a youn 
American writer describes picturesque phases o' 
life = the closing years of the last century in both 
the Old World and the New. Amid the incidents of 
this tire! oe Ho the reader age 5, & M Fn, 4 
into the and politieal life of Philad yo a 
first capital—and he sees the iia 
Washington, Jefferson and Frankl 


My Literary Zoo. 


By Kars. SANBORN, author of “Abandoning an 
Adopted Farm,” ‘Adopting an ‘Abandoned 
Farm,” ete, 16mo, Clo » 7% cents, 

With the delightful humor home in her famous 

—_ “ Adopting an Abandoned Farm,” the viva- 

author gossips about the Bh soos ai kingnows in 

Giace. ga together a wealth of incidents 

and illustrations with an enthusiasm and love for 

a which enlists the reader's cordial sym- 

pathy. ; 


A Humble Enterprise. 
By ADA pene | author of “ Fidelis,” ‘* A Mar- 
riage Cere: »’ * The Three Miss og Moo 


This new binge A by one of the most popular movel- 
iste of the a be found a worthy successor to 
her previous works. 


His Honour, and a Lady. 


By Mrs, Everarp Cores (Sara J Duncan), 
author of “A Social De ”  Vernon’s 
Aunt,” etc. Illustrated. . Cloth, $1.50. 


“Stands out distinctively as the best story Mrs. |racy. 
Cotes has produced.”—Chicago Record, 


The Seats of the Mighty. 


Being the Memoirsof Capeate ROBERT MORAY, some- 
time an Officer in t irginia eo and 
afterwardsof Amherst's Regiment. 
PARKER, author of “The Trail of the Sword,” 
“ The Trespasser,” ae pa Edition. Tus. 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1 
** Another historical romance of the vividness and 
intensity of ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ has never 
come from the pen of an American. . 
the first. chapter to the last word interest never 
wanes. It whirls with excitement and strange ad- 
venture. One of the books of the year,”— 
Chicago Record 


False Coin or True ? 


"pr Looked t d O py he High si rane Hedgen® 
ed On,” ** Into the Wweys an 
etc, 16mo,. Cloth, $1.25, — 
“ One of the few bd poe of the day. . 
jauthor’s theme is ori her treatment asume 
and the book is pease able for its unflagging inter- 
est.” —Philadelphia 


Handbook of Birds 


OF EASTERN Beg! ik AMERICA. With Keys to 
the 8 Descriptions of their Plumages, 

peew., etc. ; Seer Distribution and Migrations. 

By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of 

Lemaotane and pte eics wae 

seum of Natural Histo: Editi 

nearly 200 Tilustrations: 12mo. Library Edition, 

ue + $8.00; Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, 


‘Far and away the best book that has appeared 
in this or any other country for many years; it is 
easily first, and with a long interval among numer- 
ous recent com porters for publicfavor. . . The 
book would make its way = the we wa asa text- 
book even if it were anony In its own 
fleld it will stand for an indefinite | Tiod without a 
possible rival,”—New York Evening 


Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden. 


By F. SCHUYLER MaTuEws. Third Edition. Itus- 
trated with 200 Drawings by the author. 12mo, 
Library Edition, cloth, $1.75; Pocket Edition, 
flexible morocco, $2.25. 

“The book will do ae ro to more fully acquaint 
the reader with those plants of field and garden 
itreated upon with wh o be may be but partly 
familiar, and goa ean Sor eae towards correcti aemans 
popular errors exist ay the matter of co oO! 
flowers, a subject to which Mr. Mathews has devoted 
much attention, and in which he is now a recognized 
jauthority in the trade.” —New York Floriet's 's Exchange 


IN PRESS. 


Familiar Trees and their 
Leaves. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of “ ponies 
lowers of Field and Garden,” pets Beauti 
Flower Garden,” etc. lustrated with over oe 
tit «My from: Nature by the author. 12mo. 
Clot 

A book for the summer months, of great interest 
to those who love our familiar trees and wish to be- 
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Soane better acq ted with them. Over 200 

accurately described in by * 7 language. 

4 rand 3 taken hoger ype from Nature, preserve the 

life an re presen pi Borg with perfect 
peal cna tattons ed, whether common os 

lexception 4 Suplanaitnes are given. 
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The Paget Papers. 
Diplomatic and other Correspondence of the Rt. 
Hon, Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B., 1794-1807, With 
two Appendices, 1808 and 1821-1829, 
Arranged and edited by his son, the Rt. Hon, 
Sir Avaustus Paget, G.O.B., late H. B. 
. Ambassador at Vienna, with notes by 
Mrs. J. R. Grezy. In two volumes, large 
demy 8vo, pp. 800, with numerous Por- 
traits. $10.00 net. 


The Astronomy of [lilton’s 
Paradise |Lost. 


By Tuomas N. Sissies. M.D., Member of 
the British Astronomical Association. 8vo, 
847 pages, $5.00. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MERRIMAN. 
Flotsam, 


‘The Study of a Life. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

Author of ‘‘ With Edged Tools,” ‘‘ The Sow- 
ers,” etc. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H. G. Masszy. 12mo, cloth, ornamen- 
tal, $1.25. 


FUR AND FHATHER SERIES. 


(New Volume.) 


The Hare. 
Edited by Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
Natural History. By the Rev. H. A. Mao- 
PHERSON. at By the Hon. Gzr- 
ou 


ALD LASOELLES ~ gy AE By CHARLES 
Rronarpson.— Hunting y J 


8. Grnsons 
and G. H. Lonaman.—Cooker: By Col. 
Kenney Herserr. With 9 liestutions 


by G. D. Girgs, A. THorsurn and OC. 
Warum, Crown 8vo, pp. 274, $1.75. 


The Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


By M.P.Fotrerr. With an Introduction by 
Apert Busunett Hart, Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, $1.75 
Contents. — Genesis of the Speaker's 

Power; Choice of the Speaker; The Per- 

sonal Element in the Speakership; The 

Speaker's Parliamentary Prerogatives ; The 

Speaker’s Vote; Maintenance of Order; 

Dealing with Obstruction ; Power through 

the Committee System; Power through 

Recognition ; Power as a Political Leader ; 

The Speaker's Place in our Political System ; 

Appendix. 


The Flower Seller, and 


Other Poems. 
By Lavy Linpsar. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Gospel of Experience 


Or the Witness of Human Life to the Truth of 
Revelation. 


Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
By the Rev. W. ©. E. Newsotr, M.A., 


Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathe- D 


dral, select preacher before the University 
of Oxford, 1894-5, and examining chaplain 
$1 mf Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo, 


Madagascar in War Time. 


The Experiences of ‘‘ The Times’” (London) 
Special Correspondent with the Hovas dur- 
ing the French Invasion of 1895. By E. 
F. Knieur, Author of ‘* Where Three Em- 
— Meet,” etc., etc. With numerous 





llustrations and "Map. 8vo, 848 8, 
cloth, gilt top, $4.00. wpe 
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The Boston Public Library 


THE FORTY-FOURTH annual report of this institution, lately is- 
sued, is a document of unusual interest, covering the first year, 
not only of the use of the new building and of the librarianship 
of Mr. Herbert Putnam, but also of the service of practically 
a new Board of Trustees. Two of the Trustees resigning 
early in the year, the Board of five received by the Mayor's 
appointment two new members, and the same causes that led 
to this resignation also evidently carried the balance of power 
over to the newer element and a new policy. The retiring 
President had been for eight years in that position, and for 
sixteen a member of the Board, and had been allowed te as- 
sume almost absolute control of its affairs. He was the 
father of the new building, and it was under his guidance that 
the policy of the Library in many respects had been changed 
from what it was when its fame as a free and liberally man- 
aged institution was national, if not world-wide. 

It is difficult to measure the loss sustained by the Library 
when Dr. Winsor was called to Cambridge, in 1873. He, as 
well as his predecessor, Prof. C. C. Jewett, was entirely in 
sympathy with the public-spirited and generous intentions of 
the founders of the Library, and by his remarkable executive 
ability developed to the full the capacity of the Library as a 


ministry of culture for the wholepeople, and of special help- - 


fulness to all scholars who might seek its aid. Dr. Winsor's 
departure arose from the inability of the Trustees to fix the 
amount of his salary, owing to the control exercised in the 
matter by the Common Council. §o seriously did this em- 
barrassment threaten-the welfare of the Library, that a new 
act of incorporation was soon after obtained, by which the 
institution was made nearly independent of the Common 
Council and of every form of political control and influence. 

But in thus escaping Scylla, it fell into Charybdis, and for 
years served increasingly to illustrate the danger that a prac- 
tically irresponsible Board of Trustees will become a one-man 
power. Gradually the position of the Librarian came to have 
less and less significance, and that of President of the Trustees 
more and more, sothat in the extremely important matter of the 
erection of the new building, noone but the President seems to 
have had a controlling voice or hand. To him, undoubtedly, 
belongs whatever of credit is due for its fine artistic effect. But 
it has become evident that, as well in the planning and erec- 
tion of the building, as in the other departments of his work 
as Trustee, he had a singular lack of appreciation of the real 
needs and functions of the Library. 

The denial to intelligent, even scholarly, readers of access 
to books on account of some arbitrary rule, was of a piece 
with the disregard of the ordinary standards of utility and 
economy shown in the new building. Not only has the city 
been beguiled into spending over $2,000,000 on it, double 
what it was ever intended to cost, but it proves in attempted 
use to be seriously inadequate and unfit, so that considerable 
sums must be expended for alterations and for extension. 
The stacks will contain over 1,000,000 volumes, and there is 
probably storage-room for the Library’s normal increase for 
twenty-five years, But that the new stacks do not provide 
for the most convenient possible arrangement of the Library 
seems apparent from the fact that, for all the introduction of 
an elaborate mechanical system of book-delivery from the 
stacks, forty-three attendants are required in this depart- 
ment, as against twenty in the old building. In this con- 
nection it may be remarked that, according to the report, 
the annual expense of “running” the Library is increased 
. $30,000 by the demands of the new building. 

It is clearly shown in this report that in two main features 
the building must be improved before it can be used advan- 





tageously. The delivery of books for home use must be re- 
moved to the lower floor, as in the old building. To have it 
combined with the delivery in the main hall for reading in 
the building, as it now is, seems intolerable. The second 
and most important change needed is a much larger general 
reading-room. The report of the “ examining committee ” 
says on this point, after showing how inferior is the present Bates 
Hall to such a reading-room as that of the British Museum, 
especially in lacking any possible means of making a large 
number of volumes immediately accessible to readers, that 
“it may be necessary to look for a place for such a room in 
some extension of the building yet to be made.” Leading 
librarians and library directors the country over have for years 
been urging that a library building should be erected with a 
view mainly to meet the requirements of its own internal 
economy just as truly as a railroad-station, a chamber of 
commerce, a school-house, or a bank. It may well be re- 
garded as a serious calamity that so expensive a building as 
this in Copley Square should have to be accepted as only one 
more example of “ how not to doit.” It is perfectly clear 
that a building entirely suitable for the functions of the cen- 
tral library (the twenty-three branches and stations doing a 
large share of the whole work of the institution) could have 
been erected for $1,000,000, with an equal book capacity, much 
larger provision for readers and a general adaptation to its 
practical uses, and with as much of architectural style and 
decoration as could well be asked. It is to-the credit of one 
of the Trustees, Mr. W. H. Whitmore, that he perceived, in 
1887, how matters were tending, and in a minority report, 
signed by himself alone, made a manly protest in the interest 
of what may be called an economic plan of building on an 
economic financial basis; finding his protest unavailing, he 
resigned from the Board. 

In his article in Zhe Forum for June 1895, entitled “ The 
Great Libraries of the United States,” Mr. Putnam, the 
present Librarian, said :—‘“ In the new building for the Bos- 
ton Public Library there has been a definite and pronounced 
design to produce a work of art. Such a structure has in it- 
self undoubted educational value; but its erection cannot, of 
course augment the functions of the library which is to in- 
habit it. It represents chiefly a sort of apotheosis of the 
confidence which the Amefican people have come to feel in 
the public library as a branch of education.” _ It is interest- 
ing to observe that there never was any “ design to produce 
a work of art,” rather than a library building, on the part of 
the people or the city government of Boston, but only on the 
part of a few men in a position of trust, who failed to appreciate 
their responsibility. One need only go a little below the 
surface of the history of the structure to perceive the fine 
irony of the inscription on its front, “ Built by the People.” 
To vote $450,000, and afterwards unwillingly to raise the 
sum to $1,000,900, for a library building, and then be served 
with an “ apotheosis” at a cost of $2,500,000, is too much 
like asking bread and receiving a (precious) stone. Over 
$200,000 will now be required annually for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Library, in addition to whatever may yet have 
to be spent on the building. The support of the Library, 
therefore, comes to be a serious question of city finance, 
particularly as there are almost no trust funds, their income 
not exceeding $10,000. It remains to be seen with how 
good grace the people of Boston will stand so heavy a tax 
for the Library. That so large a share of it must go to re- 
pair the mistakes of the past is especially aggravating. 

Under its new management, the Library seems to be im- 
mediately resuming its traditional wise and liberal policy. 
Efforts are making to renew its former close relations with 
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the public schools. The branches receive every possible as- 
sistance from the central library and are conducted in a 
freer manner, access being given to the periodicals and 
books, so that the readers may “ rummage ” for themselves— 


the one great desideratum in all public libraries. There 1s no 
reason to fear a renewal of the complaints abuve referred 
to, of discourteous treatment of readers and scholars whose 
claims for some little use of the Library are not based on a 
strict interpretation of the “rules.” Inall, it is cheering to note 
that the present. progressive and liberal policy is not simply that 
of Mr. Putnam, though it was decidedly gharacteristic of him 
as Librarian at Minneapolis, but is heartily supported by the 
present Board of Trustees. And it is an omen of much good 
to the institution that Gen. Francis A. Walker has lately 
been appointed a member of that Board, and is likely to be 
made its President. Though seriously handicapped by the 
mistakes of recent years, this institution is likely long to 
maintain its primacy among the free libraries of the world. 
It will be a pity if its history is not sufficiently known and 
‘ understood to give other communities an opportunity to profit 
by its warnings as well as to be stimulated by its noble ex- 
ample. 
AMHERST, Mass. 


' 


W. I. FLeTcHER. 
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Science and Religion 
z. The Philosophy of Belief. By the Duke of Argyll, Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 2. A History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom. By Andrew D, White. 2 vols. D. 
Appleton & Co. 3. History of Confession and Indulgences, Vol, 

il, By Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia: Lea Bros, & Co, 
Tue Duke or ARGYLL has now completed the series be- 
n in 1866 with “The Reign of Law” and continued in 
1884 with “ The Unity of Nature.” In his third book (1), 
the conclusions of the others—namely, that Mind and Will 
are seated on Nature’s “universal throne,” and that our 
human faculties do not leave us “in conscious, yet helpless 
and hopeless ignorance ” of ultimate reality—are applied “ to 
an examination of the relation in which the great conception of 
Natural Law, when properly understood, stands to religion in 
general, and to Christian theology in particular.” With perfect 
directness and simplicity of statement, with a confidence born 
of wide reading and much thinking, the author dismisses 
the views of modern rationalism and retains in their stead 
the notions of design and a personal God in Jewish and 
Christian theology. In intuition, in spite of limitations, he 
finds a way to truth not open to reason. A basis for intui- 
tive theology is hidden, he says, in the very doctrines of 
science and in the language in which those doctrines are 
couched, If only Spencer and Cuvier and others of their 
class could see themselves as others, or, at least, as the Duke 
of Argyll sees them! Of course, this intuitive theology, for 
which there is a basis in nature, is clearly set forth in the 
central doctrines of Christianity, In fine, to Christian be- 
lief must be given supreme rank asa system of philosophy. 
Now, in spirit and literary character this is an attractive 
book, but its use must be its final judge, and we are dis- 
posed to think that it will be used largely to justify a doc- 
trinal church, rather than to awaken responsibility to modern 
life. Too many books, evidences of a reaction against 
scientific rationalism, have of late been taken by the pulpit 
and the religious press as meaning a reversion to ideas that 
were for a time in question. The sentiment of religious 
people has too often been, “ Our turn now,” and to such nar- 
row use this book readily lendsitself. But certainly, science, 
with its rationalism and mechanicalism, is not to be met in 
this author’s way. What religion needsto-day is not defence 
of its doctrines against science, not a discounting of scientific 
work and thought, but a perfectly candid statement of the 
opportunity that science affords to religious people, or of the 
very positive part that it plays in the process of man’s libera- 
tion. The denial of design, for example, should be used, not 
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refuted. It seems never to occur to the opponents of natural 
science that man’s responsibility is only increased whenever 
he views his world as a mere self-dependent physical mechan- 
ism, instead of God’s creation. Is the world of God’s making 
and design? Then has man less responsibility to it; he may 
worship, but let action take care of itself. Science, however, 
turns worship into practice, prayer into work, making the 
world, not God's creation, but a tool for man to use. Or, 
from another standpoint, there is no prayer like that of the 
truth that defines the conditions of man’s activity, none so 
earnest in its utterance and none so sure of speedy answer. 
Such a prayer, however, science preéminently is; and this the 
more, as it is mechanicalistic. A simple fact, too, which is 
quite worth the reflection of those who, with the Duke of 
Argyll, would attack science and confine religion largely to 
subjective emotion, is that in opposing a certain doctrine they 
inevitably, although unwittingly, practice its teaching. Thus, 
the Duke has done nothing more or less than meet rational- 
ism with rationalism. 

Ex-President White’s “‘ History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom” (2) has an interesting 
history of its own. Its motive seems to have been a justifi- 
cation of the liberal policy pursued at Cornell University 
since its foundation—a policy in which science was freed 
wholly from any theological bondage, and which has passed 
through several stages. It appeared first in the form of a 
single lecture, “‘ The Battlefields of Science,” and afterwards 
as “‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of Science,” in Zhe Popu- 
lar Science Monthly ; and now it comes to us in these two 
most interesting volumes, in*which, with much thoroughness 
of study, with some skill in presentation of material, and 
with frequent touches of humor, the many battles of science 
and theology are recounted. Science always wins; theology 
always retreats or compromises; and religion, so the reader 
has to assume, gains in depth and purity through the ex- 
perience. The fact, just mentioned, that conclusions in regard 
to religion and its development are left to the reader, is the 
vulnerable member of the work. Had the author carried his 
interest a little deeper, and turned his history into just what 
in as many formsas possible the times are demanding—namely, 
astudy of the evolution of religion,—he must have escaped from 
making a mere record—interesting to the general reader, 
but unsatisfactory to the thinker—of battles, whose story is 
so much the same that it becomes even tiresome at times; 
and from giving the impression that liberality toward science 
need go no farther than mere policy in education requires. 
Liberality is always politic, and such a history as Dr, White’s 
will be a lesson to the point to all who read it ; but liberality as 
policy keeps scientific truth at a convenient distance after all. 
Asa rule it is a disguise for the same attitude of mind that we 
have indicated as belonging to the Duke of Argyll’s “ Phi- 
losophy of Belief.” After all is said, in spite of the entertain- 
ment afforded, of the instruction given and of the liberal 
views implied, this is not the sort of history that more recent 
notions of what history is can justify. 

The second volume, concluding Part I., of Mr. Lea’s “ His- 
tory of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin 
Church ” (3), continues the account of confession and abso- 
lution, and is interesting, in the fullest sense of the word, 
from cover to cover. The author is certainly doing a great 
service, not only to students of religion, but also to students 
of psychology and sociology. His history of the changes in 
the attitude toward sin affords great help to the understand- 
ing of social evolution. But, first of all, how true it is that 
extremes meet! Universalism (as marking the limits of 
Unitarianism) and Roman Catholicism are not commonly 
classed together, and yet this history recounts, at least be- 
tween its lines, how the Latin Church in different wings and 
parties has kept pace with the times, and in no respect so 
strikingly as in the tendencies belonging to Universalism. 
Thus, if Universalism would teach that heaven is for all, 
Catholicism has come, with many of its adherents, to mean 
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hell for none. But here is no difference, except such as that 
of the left hand from the right, and it always takes the two 
hands working together to accomplish anything toward man’s 
progress. Mr. Lea’s history shows how the Church, though 
adhering still to the belief in hell and eternal damnation, has 
even more fully removed their terrors from the people. Wit- 
ness the increasing freedom of granting absolution and com- 
munion, the grading of sin and of repentance, the rise of 
probabilism and casuistry, and the admittance of confession 
with “ mental reservation.” Instead of an institution for sav- 
ing men from sin, the Church would appear to have become 
an institution for alluring men into heaven with the mini- 
mum amount of sacrifice of this world’s delights. All of 
which is plainly an inside-out way (or must seem so to 
Protestants).of keeping up with the times; a way of getting 
ahead by walking backwards. 

And the relation of the Church’s changes in the direction 
of leniency to the easy conscience and the lawlessness of re- 
cent times needs no demonstration. Not that measures have 
not been taken to check the danger of this leniency, but that 
easy absolution and irresponsibility must go together. Lest, 
however, one be too ready to attribute to Roman Catholicism 
the easy consciences of to-day, let it be observed that the 


’ Protestant’s “heaven for all” is quite as fatal to responsi- 


bility as the Catholic’s “hell for none.” Perhaps the book 
before us is inclined to lay the causes of crime very gener- 
ously at the doors of Catholicism, but surely, the causes are 
deeper than any distinction of sect or party. Prayer and 
justification by faith are quite as dangerous in practice as 
confession and absolution. Lea’s History only shows that 
for Protestant and Catholic alike the true source of man’s 
responsibility is in neither hell nor heaven, but in his im- 
mediate life, in his already defined relations. Chapters 
XXI and XXII, on “ Probabilism and Casuistry” and the 
“Influence of Confession,” are splendid assertions of this 
truth. 





‘¢ Adventures in Criticism ’’ 
By A.T. Quiller-Couch, Charles Scribner's Sons, 

OnE PICKS uP this volume with very pleasant memories of 
its author’s “‘ Delectable Duchy "—that charming volume of 
Cornish tales and sketches,—and lays it down with the 
definite impression that Q.’s forte is narration and description, 
not criticism. Let us make haste to add that this opinion 
does not imply in these essays the lack of that brightness 
which makes the stories so attractive: it is simply that criti- 
cal qualities and narrative qualities are not one and the same 
thing. In this volume there is present much of the delicacy, 
the taste and feeling that have marked the author’s previous 
work ; but these things are by no means the whole of criti- 
cism, nor, indeed, are they the whole of this book, since cer- 
tain less admirable characteristics are also present. These 
*‘ adventures ” are selected from the columns of Zhe Speaker, 
to which Mr. Quiller-Couch has for some years contributed a 
weekly article on things literary, ..In their original form, the 
articles appeared as causerics. That is exactly what they 
are—in the literal sense of the word, however, and not in the 
meaning that Sainte-Beuve has made classical; and these 
chats are perilous things to put between book covers: a bit 
of writing that admirably fills its space in a periodical, ma- 
terially shrinks in effect in book-form, unless it be made of 
very durable stuffindeed. Either the style must be strikingly 
good, or the opinions positively valuable—or both,—if the ex- 
periment or “ adventure ” is to succeed. 

Now, Mr. Quiller-Couch has a good deal of feeling for 
style,-and some of his statements are the result of a good 
deal of thinking ; yet ‘ successful” is a word that one would 
hesitate long before applying to this volume. To be more 
Specific, these two-score essays, running up to 400 pages, are 
unequal in quality: genuine cleverness, pleasant humor, apt 
characterizations, sane views join hands with flippancy, forced 
wit, hasty generalizations, arrogance. A sound theory of life 
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or of art, if put forward with ever so little haughtiness, is 
pretty sure to miss fire. The aloofness which our author 
at times maintains is not the objectivity or the severity of 
the great critic; it is but the superiority so easy to assume 
when one is in a patronizing mood. And again, one enjoys 
cleverness in literary criticism when it is used to establish a 
point, or to break down an error; as a thing in itself, using 
literature as but a sort of text, mere cleverness palls, even 
when continuously sustained and spontaneously fresh, It is, 
however, the thinness, the lack of body to the book, that 
chiefly affects the reader. Of;the many points thatare made, 
so few are memorable; of the many portraits that are drawn, 
so few remain in the reader’s mind. Perhaps two-thirds of 
the volume is devoted to contemporary authors and ways of 
thinking. The best parts are those that protest against 
studio inspiration in literature, as opposed to open-air in- 
spiration ; those that endeavor to fix the place of local color 
in fiction; and those that enforce the distinction between 
writers who start out with great thoughts and writers “ who 
begin with the love of expression and intend to be artists in 
words, and come through expression to profound thought.” 
Characteristic chapters are those on Calverley, Mr. John Day- 
idson, “ Mr. Swinburne’s Later Manner” and “The Popu- 
lar Conception of a Poet.” Mr. Stockton comes in for a de- 
served meed of praise. It may be added that the author 
tells us of his own name that it does not rhyme with “ vouch.” 





+s The Question of Copyright ”’ 
Compiled by George Haven Putnam. Second Edition, G. P,. Putnam's 
Sons, 

THE FIRST EDITION of this book was published in 1891, 
soon after the enactment of the law granting copyright in the 
United States, oncertain conditions, to foreigners. It contained 
a copy of the new law, with an analysis of its provisions and an 
account of the agitation that led to its passage, and also a full 
statement of the copyright laws of the United States as they 
were after the act was passed, It gave, further, a digest of 
the copyright law of Great Britain, prepared by Sir James 
Stephen, together with the report of the Royal Commission 
on Copyright appointed in 1878, and a copy of the stipula- 
tions of the Berne Convention, by which international copy- 
right was established through the greater part of Europe. 
The remainder of the volume was filled with various essays 
and discussions, partly by the compiler and partly by other 
writers, on the subject of literary property and the history of 
copyright. 

The author has now re-issued the work with additions 
suggested by the events and experiences of the past five 
years, and with a brief “notice of all proposed amend- 
ments of the new law and of various judicial decisions re- 
specting its provisions, thus bringing the work down to date, 
It now contains an article, reprinted from Zhe Forum, in 
which Mr, Putnam shows that he is somewhat disappointed 
at the results of international copyright as they have been 
developed; but this is partly because his expectations were 
too great. He seems to have thought, as some other authors 
did, that the privilege of copyright in England would lead to 
a great improvement in the quality as well as the quantity of 
American literature ; but such expectations were necessarily 
doomed to disappointment, the quality of a nation’s litera- 
ture depending on the character of its authors, and not on 
their chances of profit. Homer and Plato surely did not 
profit much by copyrights, but unfortunately we have neither 
Homers nor Platos in America, Mr. Putnam suggests cer- 
tain amendments to the existing law, particularly one ex- 
tending the term of copyright, and another providing more 
favorable conditions than the present law affords for works 
originally written in a foreign language. At present a trans- 
lation of such a work must, in order to secure copyright in 
the United States, be published here on the same day with 
the publication ofthe original abroad. This can hardly ever be 
done, because of the unavoidable delay in procuring the 
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translation. Mr. Putnam, therefore, suggests that, in the 
case of such works, the requirement of simultaneous publica- 
tion be dispensed with. As for that clause in the act of 
1891 which requires the author to have his book manu- 
factured in this country in order to obtain copyright here, 
Mr. Putnam, while strongly disapproving of it, expresses the 
belief that it will be impossible to secure its abrogation for 
several years'to come. Need we commend the book again 
to authors and publishers, and to all other persons who are 
interested in its subject ? 





‘* Personal Characteristics from French History ”’ 
‘By Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. Macmillan Co. 

THE view that the world’s development revolves about a 
few great men—Carlyle’s heroes—has been definitely aban- 
doned by modern historical science. In abandoning the 
individual, history, by a strange and lamentable confusion, 
has abandoned man also. Historical evolution is now ex- 
plained mainly by biological and physical conditions. Prof. 
Giddings’ recent work on sociology is a much needed reversion 
to Aristotle, who based his political science on psychology. 
A knowledge of psychology is absolutely indispensable to the 
historian. The origin of such institutions as the New 
England township is not to be found in similar institutions 
of the remote past, as Prof. Howard thinks, but in the 
fundamental characteristic of human nature, that man, in 
similar circumstances, will necessarily resort to similar insti- 
tutions. M. Lacombe expresses most admirably the attitude 
of the day toward these questions. There are three parts, 
he says, to every man’s nature: First, what is common to all 
men, regardless of time—i.¢., general; secondly, what is 
common to men of the day—i.e., temporary + thirdly, what 
distinguishes the individual from all other men. Only general 
and temporary human nature can be considered as causes. 
History as a science does not concern itself with what is 
_ purely personal. 

Of course, the narrative and personal history will never 
entirely disappear. For, in this form, history has artistic and 
ethical functions. That Seeley was right, when he fully 
conceded to Mr. Birrell that “ history of the old kind will 
probably always subsist as a somewhat insignificant branch 
of literature,” the work before us is in a measure a proof. 
The author’s unpretentious purpose is “ to present, chiefly 
through the medium of their spoken replies, an idea, 
however superficial, of some of the salient characteristics of 
certain notable actors in the drama of French history. These 
replies are occasionally accompanied by short biographical 
sketches of the personages from whom they proceeded.” 
Naturally such a work has absolutely no scientific value, for 
the author has selected just those characteristics that have 
no causative influence, But this fact by no means prevents 
the book from being interesting. That it is so, is due to the 


fact that personal characteristics are always fascinating, and . 


also because the French language and mind lend themselves 
most easily to epigram. Of these the author has collected 
a host, and we regret that the authorities for these sayings 
are not given, 

It is related of Henry IV. that one day, while seated at 
table opposite a peasant named Gaillard, he asked the rustic 
what was the difference between gai//ard, meaning a jolly 
fellow, and pail/ard, meaning a rake. “ Sire,” was the reply, 
“there is but a table between the two.” This anecdote is 
practically identical with one related of Scotus Erigena and 
one of France’s earliest monarchs. A characteristic anec- 
dote of Richelieu is told :—*“ One day he asked his confessor 
how many masses were required to deliver a soul from 
purgatory. ‘It is not known,’ gravely replied the divine ; 
‘the Church has not specified.’ ‘You are an ignoramus,’ 
answered the Cardinal; ‘as many masses are required as 
snowballs to light a stove.’” Boileau’s words to the fiery 
Condé, with whom he was having a heated argument, are 
very bright :—“I shall always be of the same opinion as the 
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Prince, especially when he is wrong,” the frightened critic 
said. A saying of Voltaire’s reminds us of Macaulay’s 
dictum about long and short letters. A friend calling on 
Voltaire was surprised “at the number of reams of paper he 
had filled. ‘Why do you write at such length?’ he inquired. 
‘ Because I have no time to write briefly,’ answered Voltaire.” 
‘Napoleon, on meeting Condorcet’s wife one day, gruffly 
said, ‘I don’t like women who meddle in politics.’ ‘ You are 
right, General,’ she replied, ‘but in a country where their 
heads are cut off it is only natural that they should like to 
know why.’” 

The paragraphs connecting these sayings are, on the 
whole, well done, though occasional blunders may be noticed. 
On pages 4and 5 there are no Jess than four positively errone- 
ous statements, Hugh Capet was not proclaimed king at a 
meeting of his vassals. Philip Augustus was not the friend 
of Richard of England, but his inveterate enemy. Nor did 
the same great French monarch wrest every inch of French 
soil from John, for Guyenne still remained in England's 
possession, Then, the Crusade of 1202 was the fourth, not 
the third, of these great expeditions. Charles of Burgundy, 
when he became king of Spain, was not as yet archduke of 
Austria, as stated on page 16. Anne d’Autriche was a 
Spanish princess, and not an Austrian (page 49). The 
French monarchy had been in existence eight centuries when 
the Revolution broke out, not seven, as is carelessly stated 
on page 188. The book is exceedingly well printed and 
illustrated. Its mechanical perfection should not be marred 
by the superfluous accents aigus on the “ “ttre de cachét” on 
page 190. 





*¢ Russian Politics ’’ 
By Herbert M. Thompson. Henry Helt & Co, 

Mr. THompPsoN is a comparatively new writer, yet for use- 
fulness and accuracy his book will stand the test of compari- 
son with works of a much more pretentious character. His 
aim has been “to put English readers in a position to under- 
stand the conditions of government that exist in the Russia 
of to-day.” In carrying out this purpose, he has produced 
a useful guide to the politics of the great Slav Empire. com- 
pacting into the bulk of 276 pages a remarkable amount of 
suggestive and valuable information. The book is, never- 
theless, something much more than a mere collection of facts. 
It 1s a careful review of the situation in Russia, written, it is 
true, without pretence, but in a strong, sober and interesting 
fashion that holds the attention of the reader to the end. 
The utility of such a volume for popular use and reference 
is further increased by frequent citations from the works of 
previous writers. Both in the timeliness of his topics and 
the freshness with which they are discussed, Mr. Thompson 
has given us the latest word on the Russian problem. 

The book opens with an account of the physical character- 
istics and ethnology of the Russian Empire. The question 
of how much Tartar blood there is in the Great. Russian is 
considered in all its bearings, and we are reminded once 
more of the remarkable uniformity, social and intellectual, 
that characterizes the millions of Slav peasants now under 
autocratic rule—a uniformity which goes far to account for 
the slowness of their mental advance. But the author also 
reminds his readers that the Russian Empire is made up, not 
alone of agriculturists difficult to move, but also of foreign 
races that sturdily resist the efforts made to Russify them, 
and are not at all reconciled to the prospect of becoming 
racially, or even politically, incorporated into the Slav stock. 
Race assimilations never depend upon official initiative, how- 
ever much or little they may be promoted by it. In the case 
of Russia, such a process is made doubly difficult by persecu- 
tionand outlawry in their religious, political andreligious forms. 
The author’s sketch of Russian history, from the earliest 
times up to the death of Peter the Great, guides the reader 
to an intelligent comprehension of the liberalism that began 
under Alexander II. and found its chief expression in the 











emancipation of the peasants. His discussion of the land 

question in Russia is a clear as well as concise statement of 

a subject upon which reliable information is very much needed. 

After describing the economical condition of the masses of 

the Russian people, the author narrates the history of vari- 

ous legal and administrative reforms, some of which came to 
_ grief during a period of political reaction. 

The story of the persecution of the sects, while not new, is 
well told. Mr, Thompson has put a chapter to good use in 
elucidating the relation of Russian liberalism to so called 
Nihilism. We are here reminded that, while’ the revolu- 
tionists cling to their somewhat unpopular ideas on socialism, 
they have renounced the devil of terrorism and all his works; 
it is thus possible that a substantial breach has been made in 
the barrier that has hitherto separated them from the liberals 
of Russia—a class that has been satirically spoken of as peo- 
ple who, wanting a constitutional government, have not the 
courage to say so, but who are more accurately described as 
those who, while loyal to the reigning family, desire a modifi- 
cation of the autocratic system in various constitutional direc- 
tions. Though Russian liberals stand somewhat in awe of 
socialism—they are by tendency and predilection individual- 
ists, Mr. Thompson’s conjecture that the present reign may 
see a rapprochement between them and the Nihilists seems 
to be well founded. Such an alliance ought certainly to give 
Russian liberalism some of the outspokenness of which it 
stands so much in need. 

The general interest of the book centres in the light which 
it throws on the present outlook in Russia. Mr. Thompson 
feels himself compelled to sketch the prospect in sombre 
colors, Writing, not from the point of view of a native who 
has felt the injustice of the autocratic system, but from that 
of a thoughtful Anglo-Saxon interested in the progress of 
the Russian people towards free institutions, he is none the 
less, but all the more, on the side of the movement for re- 
form. He declares that most of the evils from which Russia 
suffers to-day are consequences, direct or indirect; of a form 
of government which, in order to maintain itself, is logically 
compelled to resist, by every means in its power, that march 
of ideas which threatens to modify it greatly, if not to abolish 
it altogether. As from the beginning of power wielded by 
man over man, ‘it has ever been to the interest of the tyrant 
to claim that the victims he has wronged were either vicious 
or criminal, so the Russian autocracy and its officials are 
forced by the necessities of their position to treat their oppo- 
nents as outlaws and anarchists, dangerous to the state and 
to civilized life. And yet, the moral value of such an attitude 
is grimly discounted by the constant resort of the accusers to 
extra-judicial methods, as well as by their conspicuous refusal 
to give to the reformers that fair hearing, as a preliminary to 
imprisonment or exile, which in enlightened communities is 
granted to the meanest person charged with crime. It is 
impossible to follow Mr. Thompson further in positions like 
these, yet enough has already been said to show the general 
tendencies of his book. We will only call the attention of 
the reader to the last chapter, which contains a suggestive 
discussion of the value of foreign sympathy in promoting 
beneficial changes in Russia. 





‘¢ The Ameer of Afghanistan ’’ 
By S. Wheeler, With portraits and maps. Public Men of To-day 
) Series. Frederick Warne & Co, 

ABDUR RAHMAN, Ameer, of Afghanistan, has since 1880 occu- 
pied the throne of this mountainous country and proved himself a 
p?werful barrier between English and Russians. He was born 
in 1844, and his romantic career has the Arabian Nights flavor of 
all Oriental countries. On the death of Shere Ali, he was pro- 
claimed Ameer; in 1883 he was subsidized by Lord Ripon; in 
1895 the Anglo-Russian agreement concerning the Pamirs was 
promulgated. The country he rules is the high mountain plateau, 
larger than Austro-Hungary, traversed by ridges, of which Mr. 
Wheeler absurdly says that they are three or four times higher 
than Mont Blanc! This ‘favored region” (as he calls it) enjoys 
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a heat of 90° or 100° Fahrenheit in summer, and a winter of in- 
tense cold, when snow lies for months on the ground and the roads 
are impassable. The people, alternately cooked and frozen by 
these climatic extremes, are naturally irascible, turbulent, vindic- 
tive, Their origin is mongrel Semitic, Japhetic and Mongolian; 
in religion they are ‘* Mahomedans "’ (as Mr. Wheeler, following 
Landor, writes it); and they are in humor treacherous, fierce and 
intractable, 

Providence seems to have interposed them between India, Persia 
and Russia as a frontier- guard for these empires, and to have left 
them at the stage of civilization at which men do not scruple to 
eat tallow-candles for food and regard artificial teeth as part of a 
magician’s outfit. Mr, Wheeler's account of this strange, fierce, 
uxorious nation is scrappy and disconnected, but perhaps this was 
unavoidable, owing to the remoteness and inaccessibility of the 
region and the difficulty of gathering authentic news and separat- 
ing it from travellers’ tales. He shows us the semi-civilized Ameer 
as a rigorous bureaucrat, reorganizing the administration of the 
country on a basis of half-understood European conditions, exer- 
cising savage Scriptural justice on thieves and murderers, accessi- 
ble to the meanest and lowest of his people, a true Oriental demo- 
crat combining the simplicity of a child with the cunning and 
ferocity of an Eastern despot. It is not an engaging picture at 
the extreme end of the nineteenth century, but it is perhaps all 
that one can expect from the system of Islam. Mr. Wheeler con- 
stantly misspells M. J. Darmesteter’s name. 





‘¢ The Under Side of Things ”’ 
By Lilian Bell, Harper & Bros, 

WHETHER IT IS due to the romantic scenery of the Hudson, 
or whether the pomp and circumstance of glorious war secretly ap- 
peal to the democratic minds of our countrymen, certain it is that 
West Point fills a large place in American fiction—a much larger - 
place than English authors have ever been moved to give to the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst. There must be some rea- 
son for this; possibly a partial explanation may be found in the 
absence of certain picturesque adjuncts which attract the Ameti- 
can story-teller. Among these must be counted the college songs, 
such as the ‘* Benny Havens, O,”’ which comes up so often in this 
book. When the English collegian wishes to burst into melody, 
his feelings find vent either in the patriotic strains of ‘* God Save 
the Queen” and ‘* Rule Britannia,” or in the popular airs of the 
day. Coming back from comparisons, we note that Mise Bell’s 
latest story lingers Jong amidst the picturesque surroundings of 
the nursery of soldiers, escaping to it from the very prosaic town 
of Stockbridge, in Pennsylvania, The story itself is simple 
enough. Its main outlines record merely the falling in love of a 
daughter of Stockbridge, and her consequent marriage to an ideal 
graduate of West Point, who dies some three years later in nurs- 
ing his men at a fever-stricken Florida post. 

That is the essential of the tale; we are told, besides, a great 
deal abut the heroine's thoroughly terrifying mother, a person 
drawn with very little regard to proportion or probability; about 
an equally improbable (not-to say ‘‘ impossible’) Senator from 
Ohio, who is another of the trials of the girl's life, until he falls 
into the toils of the appropriately named Mrs. Verry; and (in fif- 
teen pages of inverted commas) about the life-history of Kate 
Vandevoort, who is sometimes rather fascinating, when she is not 
so desperately autobiographical. The story is readable, but not, 
from an artistic point of view, particularly laudable. The want 
of proportion which we mentioned runs through the whole of it, 
and a number of things. are dropped into it which have no bearing 
on the development of plot or character. The anecdote, for ex- 
ample, of the French nurse who forbids the children to speak 
German because she detests the language, and is reproved by the 
pervasive Miss Vandevoort in grammatical French, strikes the 
reader at once as quite unnecessary; and there are a good many 
more happenings of which the same might be said. 





.*¢ The Indo-Germanic Languages ’’ 

SINCE THE PUBLICATION, in 1888, of the first volume of 
Prof. Karl Brugmann’s important ‘‘ Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-Germanic Languages,” which was noticed at the time, the 
progress of the work, as shown by the appearance of the subse- 
quent volumes in 1891 and 1892, has been duly made known in 
the columns of Zhe Critic, \ts completion, by the publication 
of the fourth volume and a supplementary volume of indices, de- 
serves special notice for the behoof of scholars who may not have 
seen the publishers’ announcement. They are careful to give 
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warning that, as they have secured the whole edition of the English 
translation (which cannot be reprinted, as no plates were made), 
early application is advisable, or the chance of securing this 
standard and indispensable work on comparative philology, except 
at a much enhanced price, will be gone. A later announcement 
makes known that single volumes, to complete sets, will not be 
sold after 1 July 1896. Those who are old enough to remember the 
delight with which the scholars of England and the United States 
received, in 1845, Wilson and Eastwick’s translation of Bopp’s 
great work, the ‘‘ Comparative Grammar of the Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and Sclavonian 
Languages,” can understand the feelings with which younger 
students will welcome the moré elaborate and comprehensive 
work of Brugmann, in which the Celtic, the Umbro-Samnitic and 
other groups of primitive Aryan idioms. also find their place. 
The useful indices add greatly to its value, They comprise an 
index of words, an index of matter—both of which will be inval- 
uable for students of the classical tongues and of Sanskrit, —and 
an index of authors, which affords some interesting and to Amer- 
cans highly satisfactory information. Most of.the authors who 
are largely cited are, of course, Germans, Among non-German 
authors, it is pleasant to notice, our Whitney leads the way, with 
twenty-nine references, compared to twenty-eight for Stokes, the 
highest English authority. Then come our Lanman and the 
French Saussure, each witheighteen citations. Thatthe youngest 
of nations should, in a field of the widest and profoundest schol- 
arship, already equal or surpass two of the oldest nations, with their 
apparatus of great historical universities and immense libraries, 
is a notable and encouraging fact. (Lemcke & Buechner). 

IN THIS PLACE may be noticed the latest issue of Prof. 
Lanman’s Harvard Oriental Series, bearing the rather staggering 
title (to outsiders) of ‘‘ Samkhya-Pravasana-Bhasya, or Comment- 
ary on the Exposition of the Sankhya Philosophy, by Vijnana- 
bhiksu,” edited by Prof. R. Garbe of the University of Kénigsberg. 
To general readers the most notable thing about this volume of 
nearly 200 large octavo pages is the fact that the whole book, 
except the title-page and six pages of preface, is in pure Sanskrit, 
transliterated into Roman letters. It is evidently supposed that 
there will be in America and foreign countries a sufficient num- 
ber of Sanskrit scholars to make, not only a reading, but an 
adequate purchasing public for this mosf recondite exposition of 
the subtlest Brahminical philosophy. (Ginn & Co.) © 





Studies in Literature 

FOR A VARIETY of reasons, needless to summarize here, litera- 
ture in America will be studied, regardless of the partly academic 
question as to whether we have an American literature. What- 
ever book attempts to introduce children or mature persons to the 
subject is, therefore, laudable—if it succeeds. Of half a dozen 
Jately published books, Prof. Henry A. Beers’s ‘‘ Initial Studies 
in American Letters” is the most comprehensive, readable and 
literary, and therefore the most successful, It is a revision of a 
revision of a former book, ‘‘An Outline Sketch of American 
Literature,” and is chiefly valuable on account. of its careful 

uping of authors—our several writers.being treated neither as 
isolated phenomena, nor as mere straws inaccurrent. Itis safe 
to commend highly such an excellent piece of criticism as this. 
(Flood & Vincent.) ——-MILDRED CABELL WATKINS’S ‘‘ Primer 
of American Literature” is a small book of small pretensions. 
The style is colloquial, at times written down (that great mistake) 
to the supposed level of children; the judgments pronounced are 
none of them rash; the tone is good;,the whole effect not un- 
pleasant, not striking. (American Book. Co.)——‘‘ AMERICAN 
AvuTuHors,” by Mildred Rutherford, is a big book of very large 
scope, The writer apologizes for discussing every American 
author, there being, it appears from the preface, 3500 in the 
South alone—but the reader who roams through the 750 pages 
comes upon nearly every writer he has ever heard of, and on one 
or two that he hasn't, The arrangement is neither chronological, 
topographical, nor according to subjects, forms, or styles. Every- 
body is touched off more or less briefly, more or léss accurately. 
The style is like the arrangement, and the portraits are like the 
style. The two good things about the book are the good inten- 
tion and the patience that collected the undigested material. (At- 
lanta: Franklin Printing and Pub. Co.) 


* * * 
‘* AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY " isa series of critical essays 


by Mr. Henry C. Vedder. The score of writers, to each of whom 
a dozen or more pages are devoted, are the living poets and nov- 
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elists whose names are perfectly familiar to readers of magazines. 
The book aims. to furnish a critical estimate to those who need 
guidance to the best that America is doing in literature to-day. 
The individual estimates are in the main interesting, sensible and 
of excellent tone; but the purpose of the book would surely have 
been carried out more effectively, had the writer added at least 
one comprehensive chapter covering in outline the varied literary 
activity of our decade. As it stands, it is a creditable effort to 
judge by high standards the things that we are too prone to accept 
without very much question as to their permanent worth. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.) ‘* THREE MEN OF LETTERS”’ is the not 
very apt title of a pleasant little volume by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 
It contains three short monographs on Bishop Berkeley, Timothy 
Dwight and Joel Barlow, respectively. The significance of Ber- 
keley’s visit to America—his desire to found a great. university; 
President Dwight’s influence as a great man among his students 
and Joel Barlow’s unsuccessful effort to climb the epic path to 
fame—these are the points of focus in the three papers. The 
studies are at first hand, but make no pretense at elaborate cita- 
tion of sources, They are mainly interesting in that an authority 
on the subjects he is here treating presents his facts graphically, 
accurately and without pedantry. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


* * * 


HENRY S. PANCOAST’s ‘‘ Introduction to English Literature ” 
is a making-over of the same author’s ‘‘ Representative English 
Literature,”’ All the selections.in the earlier volume have been 
dropped, and the critical matter has been nearly doubled. Take 
the book through and through, it is the best of the numerous 
handbooks that have been prepared to accompany the study of 
English masterpieces in the secondary schools. Few who read 
it will be disposed to question this high praise. It succeeds 
because the author is at the same time a scholar and a teacher, 
and, above all, a writer who realizes that the prime object of such 
a handbook is to bring the student into contact with literature 
itself, In purpose, in plan, in achievement, the volume will com- 
mend itself to everyone who is interested in the development of 
Englishstudy. (Henry Holt & Co.)——‘‘ FOUNDATION STUDIES 
in Literature,”” by Margaret S. Mooney, seeks to put the beginning 
student of literature in possession of the best-known classical 
myths that are at the bottom, so to speak, of so much of our 
prose and verse. The book consists of rather slight running 
comments on a large number of selected poems, English and 
translated, whose subjects are mythological, A number of full- 
page illustrations help out the volume, which, thcugh laudable in 
intention, does not convince one of its superiority to a more 
copious reference-book. The title, it will be seen, is something 
of a misnomer. (Silver, Burdett & Co,)——-‘‘ LITERARY TYPES: 
Being Essays in Criticism,” by E. Beresford Chancellor, is a col- 
lection of six essays on ‘‘ De Quincey, Man of Letters '’; ‘‘ Lamb, 
Essayist”’; ‘‘ Carlyle, Philosopher’’; ‘‘ Landor, Dramatist”’; 
‘* Dickens, Novelist’’; ‘Coleridge, Poet.”” As to the exact 
applicability of these several labels, there would be, of course, 
divergence of opinion. Asa matter of fact, however, the ques- 
tion hardly comes up for discussion in the book itself: it is nota 
series of essays on literary types, these authors being exemplars, 
but half a dozen pleasant essays on these authors themselves, 
The title of the book is therefore misleading. As tothe essays, 
they are thoughtful, conservative, appreciative, calling for little 
blame or praise, beyond what has just been said. (Macmillan Co.) 








Educational Books 


LIKE EVERY DICTIONARY, Arthur M. Comey’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Chemical Solubilities, Inorganic,” is principally a reference- 
book, and it has been written to fill a long-existing gap in the 
chemical library. The great amount of more or less irksome work 
necessary for compiling a large number of data that have been 
scattered throughout the periodicals of the world, will always be 
appreciated by everyone who has had one or two sad experiences 
when looking up references. The book contains much more than 
the title indicates, The author includes the decomposition pro- 
duced by the action of acids, as well as the absorption of gases by 
liquids :—‘‘The term soluble has in general been used where a 
solution of some sort is formed by the action of the solvent.” 
Besides this, the specific gravities or the aqueous solutions and 
the boiling points, if known, are added, so that a chemist finds in 
this book almost all the data he needs for ordinary work, While 
the authorities are quoted without any critical remarks as to the 
reliability of their work, in every case the references given enable 
us to look up the original, if need be. The appendix will be found 
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very useful, It consists of tables for the conversion of various 
hydrometer-readings into specific gravity, and a synchronistic 
table of the most important scientific periodicals, In the latter, 
and in the list of periodicals on page XIX, we find a mistake that 
should be pointed out. The publication of the Italian periodical, 
Ji Nuovo Cimento, was not stopped in 1861, as stated in this dic- 
tionary, but went on regularly, There are three different series 
since its first appearance :— 1855-68, twenty-eight volumes; 1869- 
76, sixteen volumes; and 1877-94, thirty-six volumes. (Mac- 
millan Co.) ; 


* * * 


‘* VIKINGS OF TO-Day: Labrador and its People,” by W. T. 
Grenfell, is a good book, but might have been far better. The 
author's opportunities were excellent, and, with a little more dili- 
gence in various directions, an abundance of valuable information 
might have been gathered of much greater general interest than 
the details of missionary work, and more cheerful illustrations 
provided than rows of beds with patients therein. Dr, Grenfell 
is evidently not a naturalist, and his accounts of the land and 
water forms of life in Labrador are too meagre to be of value; in 
fact, they are rather irritating, for we are conscious, while we 
read, that so much more might have been seen and said by any 
one with this author's chances. His ethnology, too, is at fault. 
The Eskimos are not Mongolians, but a boreal race, now confined 


to circumpolar regions, but which in preglacial times occupied | 


much of the temperate zone. The Eskimo of to-day is the direct 
descendant of the river-drift man of prehistoric time. With all 
our fault- finding; we do not wish to give the impression that the 
book is not readable, It is, and instructive too; but, as we have 
no thoroughly satisfactory, exhaustive work on this desolate 
region of the world, we deplore seeing chances to make the coun- 
try better known in so great a measure thrown away. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) TEACHERS in primary grades will find C. C. 
Long’s ‘* Home Geography”’ of great help and full of suggestion, 
By teaching the little ones to observe that part of the earth’s 
surface immediately at their doors, the author prepares them for 
an easy comprehension and appreciation of geography in its 
larger sense, The system followed is remarkably simple and 
entertaining: it is sure to interest the children, which is the 
greatest factor of success in teaching. (Am. Book Co-) 





* * & 


FROM THE EARLIEST times of book-making, the resources of 
pictorial illustration have been, as might naturally be expected, 
more fully employed by geographers than by any other class of 
authors. Mr. Alexander Everett Frye, in his ‘‘ Complete Geog- 
raphy,” has in this respect gone far beyond his predecessors, 
His book, a thin, handy quarto of about 200 pages, has hardly a 
page which does not contain one or more well-devised maps of 
various descriptions, or else pictures of natural objects illustra- 
tive of the text. Neéarly all these pictures, the preface assuresus, 
were engraved directly from photographs. Maps of the conti- 
nents and of some other regions, engraved in relief, showing 
clearly the mountains, plains, rivers, and lakes, give at a glance a 
better idea of the configuration of the land than ordinary maps 
with much explanation can convey. Of ordinary maps, however, 
there are many, and of two classes—the first simple, for learners, 
the others full, for reference. The former are scattered through 
the book as required by the text, and the latter are grouped 
together at the end, making a convenient atlas. In the in- 
troductory portion of the book, the maps convey much varied 
information, useful for both teacher and pupil, on astronomical, 
meteorological and commercial subjects. In especial, the maps 
relating to the United States embody many of the facts com- 
prised in the last census and other late Government publications, 
respecting the distribution of population, the varieties of climate, 
the range of various products and manufactures, and other par- 
ticulars, giving in a few pages the results of many volumes of re- 
searches and statistical summaries. At the end of the book there 
is.a judiciously prepared ‘' Prone Vocabulary” of geo- 
graphicalnames. This, by the way, might have been made much 
more useful in supplying the place of the lacking index, by simply 
inserting after each name the page or pages on which it is to be 
found. The only other deficiency which calls for notice is the 
rather singular one that the Atlantic Islands, comprising the Azores, 
Madeira, the Cape Verde Islands, and St. Helena, though posess- 
ing much historical and commercial interest, are. not once noticed 
in the book, except as names accom dots on some of the 

$, or as including two in the list of high mountains. Not- 
wheelie these and any other slight defects that may be found, 
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Mr, 1 Geography, if not abso'utely ‘‘complete,” which tio 
scientific work can be, must be ranked as one of the most satis- 
factory and commendable class-books of its time. 


’- * * 


THE SUBJECT of ‘‘ Major James Rennell and the Rise of Mod- 
ern English Geography,” by Clements R. Markham, is a man of 
great mark in the history of modern scholarship, He has been 
selected as the representative of geography for the Century Science 
Series, not only as the greatest of English gecgr: pkers, tut also 
because he is the most marysided devctee of the sciirce. No 
better service in. the way of popularizing the positicn of gco- 
graphical science could have been done then is this record of his 
labors, Specialists will ‘no dcubt enjoy it, but it eppeals espe- 
cially to the more general student, ‘The plan of the successive 
chapters is well suited’'to make clear just what the science of 
geography has, at different stages of its pregress, accc mplishcd. 
Mr. Markham finds that Major Rennell possessed all the qualifica- 
tions of a great $F cerepber, He had meny years of practical 
training in the field, knew profoundly the earlier work in his line, 
had a competent knowledge of history and of other scier.ces which 
border upon or overlap his own, wes critical ard hed the topo- 
graphical instinct—in short, he was born, not made. The more 
personal features and incidents of his life centre inscme way about 
his scientific work, which found expression in rumercus maps and 
memoirs of India, Asia and Africa, and in investigations and writ- 
ings in hydrography and antiquarian research, (Macmillan Co.) 
—— NOW THAT geologists and physicists have pretty well ran- 
sacked this globe of ours, it is desirable that the esser.ce of their ulti- 
mate conclusions should be recorded in some attractive text- bcok, 
so that ignorance of physical geography shculd be inexcusable, It 
is not to the average scholar an attractive subject, and needs to 
be sugar-coated so far as literary skill will accomplish this, In his 
‘* Elementary Physical Geography,” Mr. R. S. Tarr has done his 
best to make a dry subject less so, and succeeded fairly well, most 
of the chapters not being heavy reading. The design of the book 
is excellent, and the publishers have done their part well, except 
in the matter of illustrations. The book deserves new cuts; and 
typographical errors and some misstatements shoula be corrected. 
The age of the Niagara gorge, for instance, is 32,000 years, not 
10,000, (Macmillan Co.) © ¢ 


(Ginn & Co.) 


’. * * 


THE OBJECT of ‘‘ The Forces of Nature,” by Herbert B, 
Harrop and Louis A. Wallis, in the language of its authors, is 
** to present to the general reader in a brief but comprehensive 
manner the great fundamental principles of the Earth's science, 
and the laws which govern the operations of Nature. It is 
intended, not for study, but for careful reading, and may be used 
as an introduction to the study of physical science.” It can hardly 
be said that the work is really adequate to accomplish the authors’ 
purpose: itis not possible to give in 159 rather loosely written pages 
any reasonably satisfactory ‘introduction to the study of physical 
science.” And yet the book has in it many things to praise, as 
well as some to blame. Inthe second part of the two into which 
it is divided, one will find in short, pithy articles a correct state- 
ment of many of the latest scientific novelties, Argon and helium 
and acetylene as an illuminant duly appear; and so do the fifth 
satellite of Jupiter and the newest reported discoveries on Mars. 
On the other hand, there are a good many statements and expres- 
sions which, if not actually erroneous, are likely to be misleading, 
and some thatare absolutely wrong, as, for instance, the statement 
of Ohm's law on page 78. On the whole, however, the book 
seems to be better than most of its class, and will very likely prove 
useful to many of its readers. (Columbus, O,: Harrop & Wallis.) 

* * 


‘‘GRAVITATION AND Cosmological Law: A Mathematical 
Demonstration of the Secret of Gravitation and Attendant Phe- 
nomena,” by M, T. Singleton, isa rather ambitious atternpt to 
deduce the law of gravitation as a consequence of the motions of 
the medium (the ether) with which space is assumed to be filled, 
The author starts out with an elaborate ‘‘ demonstration,” bris- 
tling with geometrical diagrams and tsigonometrical symbols, so 
that to the tyro it looks very imposing, though wholly fallacious. 
From this demonstration he thinks he deduces many conclusions, 
most of which are entirely true, as everybody has known for cen- 
turies. The work has no value except as a curiosity, (Atlanta, 


Ga.: Franklin Printing and Pub’g Co.)——THE UNiversiry of 
rebosgiraeae sends us four numbers of er ened rath — 
Nos. 2 4 are a - man 

William H, Hobbs; No. 3 “ Seadies in Spherical and Practical 
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Astronomy,” by Prof. G. C. Co nstocs; and No. 5 isa useful experi- 
mental investigation, by L. S. Sm‘th, of the effect of atm »spheric 
‘* boiling,” or vibration, upon stadia measurements in surveying. 
While all the papers are creditable and well worth pubtication, 
that of Prof, Comstock is esp:cially valuable. The Wisconsin 
Bulletin embraces also an Engineering S:ries and a series devoted 
to economics, political science and history. . It is very gratifying 
to note this rising activity of research and publication in our 
American universities, especially the younger ones. . 
* * * 


THE FIRST SIX parts of Edward S. Ellis’s ‘‘ People’s Standard 
History of the United States,” forming the first volume, have now 
appeared, and present a handsome appéarance. Paper, type and 
margin are equally pleasant to the eye, though the first is perhaps 
a little too highly finished. This first volume brings the history 
down from the days of the Norsemen, of Leif Ericson and his 
brothers, to those of Puntiac, which, as the work is to be com- 
pleted in five volumes, seems a fairly proportional progress. An 
excellent feature of the work, and one that promises to be fruit- 
ful, is the list of authorities prefixed to each successive chapter, 
‘partly with the view,” says the editor, Mr. G. Mercer Adam, 
** of meting the after-needs of the reader,” who will v:ry likely, 
indsed, feel tem ted to study more in detail certain periods of our 
country’s history, Wecannot help thinking, however, that the fol- 
lowing passage from the publishers’ ‘‘ prefatory note” is not only 
untrue, but harmful as well, in that it will deceive just the class of 
people who stand most in need of guidance to a perception of our 
shortcomings as a nation:—‘‘ The American people can hardly be 
impressed too strongly with the fact that their country is the 
home of the loftiest civilization, and of the highest development 
of art, literature, science, invention, education and true prog- 
ress.” Such deliberate misrepresentation is excusable in the 
mouth of Mr. Program; but the publishers of a ‘‘ People’s Stand- 
ard History of the United States ’’ have as strict obligations to 
the truth, when they choose to write ‘' prefatory notes,” as have 
its author and editor. The highest good of this nation is not 
served by such statements. The illustrations are such as to con- 
tribute materially to the probable popularity of the work. (New 
York: Woolfall Co.) 

* * *# 

SINCE Master Henry Hexham, the diligent quartermaster of Sir 
Francis Vere in the Netherlands, made what was probably the 
first ‘‘ English and Nether Duytch Dictionaire” and printed it in 
Rotterdam in 1648, there have been various lexicographical bridges 
built over the North Sea of linguistic difference. The latest, and 
in some res the best, is by Mr. K, ten Bruggencate, teacher 
of the English language and literature in the Leeuwarden gym- 
nasium. The author lived in England a number of years and is 
a critical and omnivorous reader of English and American litera- 
ture, standard and periodical, This handy dictionary is in two 
volumes, English-Dutch and Dutch-English, Both printing and 
proof-reading have been done with extreme care. The correct 
pronunciation is secured by a peculiar but easily mastered system 
of phonetic spelling in parentheses, and the key is printed at the 
foot of each e. The new words of the nineteenth century 
and of this end of it are given, in addition to the old store of terms, 
so that one can read Mrs. Humphry Ward or Oliver Wendell 
Holmes behind the dykes, and enjoy Couperus or Busken Huet on 
this side of the Atlantic. Each volume contains about 600 pages 
in small but very clear and bold-faced type, admirably adapted to 
preserve one’s FL The ‘‘quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles” of English speech and script have been detected and 
enjoyed by the Leeuwarden teacher, and we are bound to confess 
(as aliens who have wrestled with other dictionaries) that the 
mysteries of Dutch idiom are made admirably clear. One wants 
a dictio that answers questions quickly as well as with author- 
ity, and this Mr. ten Bruggencate’s brace of volumes does. 
The American who would learn the and illuminating 
language of the Netherlands will make no mistake in selecting this 
work. (Groningen: J, B. Wolters.) 


Fiction 
IN THE EXCELLENT fooling of ‘‘Lyre and Lancet: a Story in 
Scenes," Mr. F. Anstey quite reaches the level of the many clever 
touches in ‘‘ Vice Versa” and ‘' A Fallen Idol,” which is saying 
good deal. The plot unfolded by the successive bits of dialogue 
very ingenious. It deals with the simultaneous arrival at an 
English country house of a vet., who has been sent for to look at 
favorite » and a decadent poet of new celebrity, both per- 
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sonally unknown to their hosts. They are accidentally mistaken 
for each other, and the vet. sits dowa to dinner with the house- 
rare while the poet consumes his soul in the uncongenial society 
of th: housekeeper’s room. The mystification is kept up with 
surprising skill and consistency, aided by the fact tkat one of the 
pair has given the name of ‘‘ Andromeda” to his latest volume, 
while the other has chosen the same title for a prize bull-dog. It 
Jeads through many amusing gu/frogwos to the inevitable discov- 
ery of the mistake; and the dramatic interest is heightened by the 
developmseat of character, which enlists the reader's sympathy for 
the man of horses and gives room for rej>icing at the final dis- 
comfiture of the post, at heart the more essentially vulgar of the 
two. But we must not tell enough of the story to spoil the en- 
joyment of the book itself. Apart from its well sustained humor, 
it fi interesting as givin, a wonderfully vivid picture of the most 
modern English society, in which, as in this country, ‘‘ smart- 
ness ’’ is by no means synonymous with culture or good breed- 
ing. (Macmillan Co.) 
*“* * 

‘* DILEMMAS: Stories and Studies in Sentimeat,’’ by Ernest 
Dowson, is a sufficiently pleasant little volume, made up of five 
short stories, told in an easy style which is good enough to make 
one at the first reading overlook the fact that there is not much in 
some of them. Especially does this apply to ‘‘ A Case of Con- 
science,’’ in which an Englishman has arranged to marry a French 

irl, and is very much perplexed when a friend suggests that the 
act of his already possessing a wife may be regarded by the girl 
and her people as something of an obstacle. The strongest 
bit of work is in the first tale, ‘‘ The Diary of a Successful 
Man,” which begins with a hackneyed situation and develops un- 
expectedly to an original and striking conclusion, The picture 
stays with us of the rejected lover who has driven his mistress 
into the strict seclusion of the ‘‘ Dames Rouges” by sending 
away the man of her choice, agd:lingers miserably near her in the 

uaint old-world surroundings of Bruges, hearing her voice every 

y inthe invisible choir, but waiting through long years for his 
only chance of seeing her once again, when she is laid in the 
church toawait her burial. It occurs to us by the way to hope 
that the author will satisfy correctness of detail, if the story is 
again reprinted, by removing the ‘‘dalmatic of cloth of gold” 
from the officiating priest at benediction and replacing it by a 
cope. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

*_ * * 

FAR MORE SERIOUS thoughts occupy Miss Gertrude Smith, in 
‘* Dedora Heywood,” than those of the pleasant land where Ara- 
bella and Araminta played among the poppies—in fact, too seri- 
ous for those who prefer to take their theology and their fiction 
in separate measures. The theology of the book seems to be a 
reaction from old-fashioned New England Calvinism, into what 
is called ‘*the wider hope,” and the heroine of the story exempli- 
fies its effects in properly winning fashion. This is not the place 
to discuss such matters at length—nor, perhaps, is a story of the 
limited size of the one under review. But, putting aside its bear- 
ing on — of belief, it gives us a minute and carefully drawn 
study of life in a quiet Western village, without many incidents 
outside of Dedora’s relations to the Church and to the man who 
had loved her for years, but had been parted from her by his infi- 
del views, as they were considered by the rigidly ‘* orthodox” peo- 
ple of New Lenox. Under the influence of the reaction we have 
mentioned, she regards him.with a more tolerant eye, and the 
engagement is renewed, only to be finally broken by his sudden 
and accidental death, That part of the book which may be re- 
garded as a tract is open to polemical opposition; the qualities of 
the residuum are a quickness of percep:ion and a sympathetic ten- 
derness of expression which in themselves are worthy of praise. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

* * * 


WHILE ‘‘ Out of Town’’ has many good points, it has hardly 
enough to justify its existence as a book, unless the pleasure of 
the author and his immediate friends be an object in itself. _ Its 
method is altogether realistic, and some of the characters are very 
welldrawn, E good is the characterization of railroad 
humorists, But the illustrations by Miss Rosina Emmet Sher- 
wood are the better part of the eae” show an unusual 
amount of originality and skill. _Too many of our illustrators can 
draw one type only, and all their faces etocatch the same 
inane expression, the while they dangle about in vertical helpless- 
ness, or pose with chins uplifted at the same unvarying angle. 
But Miss Sherwood has made each of her sketches dlatinct, rob- 
bing nobody of the individuality that one has a right to demand 
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in a picture if he has any himself. This characteristic of the 
artist is well brought out in her sketch of ‘* Uncle Chad.” We 
hope more of Miss Sherwood’s sketches will be substituted, in our 
magazines, for the conventional one-position, one-expression fig- 
ure-heads that have done duty for so jong. (Harper & Bros.) 


* * * 


IN READING ‘‘ The Grasshoppers,” by Mrs. Andrew Dean, 
one is conscious merely of the amount of labor—of cleverness, 
even—that has gone to waste, The theme is not bad, nor is 
some of the characterization, but the manipulation is both ama- 
teurish and clumsy. . It is the.story of an improvident family, 
which cones to grief as such families will. Its subterfuges and 
unavailing efforts to repair its fortunes are told in detail; but the 
only solution that even the college-bred daughter can find for 
these difficulties is matrimony. Her character is full of glaring 
insonsistencies, and she is never for a moment alive and moving. 
The best piece of work is in the drawing of the inconsequent, ir- 
rational, affzctionate and extravagant mother, with her disregard 
of logic and total ignorance, but even she is something of a pup- 
pet. The novel is sadly in need of condensation.. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co,)——-‘‘ SINNERS TWAIN,” by John Mackie, is not 
nearly so bad a story as many that pass for good ones. The 
chief characters are the reasonably familiar pretty girl, her smug- 
gler-papa and her lover—an officer who does not seize the erring 
papa anJ his contraband goods, but lets love bandage the eyes 
of law while the free-trader escapes. (F.A. Stokes Co,) 

* * * 


THE IRIS SERIES now includes ‘‘ Where Highways Cross,” 
by J. S, Fletcher, which is another variant of the Enoch Arden 
theme. In this particular telling, the husband supposed-to-be- 
dead turns up on the eve of his wife’s further marriage to the 
hero of the tale, a middle-aged gentleman farmer who has. never 
been in love before. The ‘in , having been convicted of 
forgery and escaped from prison, is sup to have been shot, 
but he recurs, or, as Mr, Kipling would say, recrudesces just in 
time. There are original features in the treatment; one is the 
way in which the disappointed lover is made the means of bring- 
ing the convict husband back, and another the skilful manner of 
the disclosure that he has been really guilty after all, which he is 
just on the point of confessing to his wife when the hero very 
properly stops him. Of the few characters, the most instinct 
with life is the old housekeeper Mally, though her Yorkshire dia- 
lect is good enough to make one think that it ought to have been 
a little better here and there. (Macmillan Co.)——‘ KaTa- 
WAMPUS: Its Treatment and Cure,’’ by Judge Edward Abbott 
Parry, is a fanciful, humorous account, by his Honor, of the old 
savage in his family, especially in the younger members of it. The 
readers for whom it is intended may not quite like the joke, but 
they will be sure to ‘‘see it.” The illustrations, by Archie 
Macgregor, are immense. (Macmillan Co.) 


* * * 


AN AMERICAN with talent, but not enough of it, a sympathetic 
model and an English lord with the physique of a prize fighter and 
an ambition to rank as a poet of the decadence, are the chief 
personages of Mr. John W. Harding’s story, ‘* An Art Failure.” 
The failure is, of course, that of the artist, Burroughs, who, cast 
adrift by his father, because of his determination to be an artist, 
is driven by poverty to suicide, and is saved by the model, la 
Madeleine, whom he marries, and ‘by the ill-judged liberality of 
his English friend, who buys his pictures for high prices and so 
confirms him in the belief that he has genius. The outcome is 
the inevitable one of disillusion, followed by a second attempt at 
suicide, which ends fatally for la Madeleine. The story has little 
merit except as a realistic picture of the Latin Quarter as itis, and 
in this respect it owes something to numerous illustrations by 
William Hofacker, which show us the drasseries, studios and sub- 
urban retreats of modern Bohemia. (F, Uses ded gil 
THE LATE John Heard, Jr.’s ‘‘ Esquisses Mex ” contains 
three sketches—the first, an episode of the last days of Maximilian’s 
Empire, the second, a story of an Indian raid, and the third, a 
sketch of life among the lowest class of Mexicans, and the efforts 
of a young mine director to make-a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
(Paris: Paul Ollendorff.)——-‘‘ IN Divers PaTus,” by Sallie 
Perot Brooks, is a collection of seven short stories. In makin 
this announcement, the reviewer has done his duty. (Hartford, 
Conn. : Student Pub’g Co.)——-THE SAME can j be said of 
‘* Saved to Serve,” by Harriet Cecil pone w the reviewer 
must honestly confess he has been to wade through. 
«American Baptist Pub. Soc.) 
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A Book and Its Story 
THE ROSSETTIS 


THE HOUSEHOLD in Charlotte Street, Portland Place—a cud 
de sac, ‘‘at times the extreme reverse of respectable,"—of which 
we get a glimpse in the opening chapters of William M. Rossetti’s 
Memoir of his brother (‘‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Family Letters, 
with a Memoir by W. M. Rossetti. 2 vols. Roberts Bros.), united 
in itself much that was characteristic of the mid-century, its dis- 
appointments and lingering hopes, its new aspirations, discords 
and dulness, The head of the house, a political refugee from 
Naples, where he had been curator of antiquities under King 
Joachim Murat and a conspirator against King Ferdinand, made it 
a sort of meeting-place ira exchange for all that was most shift- 
less and uncertain of the foréign population of London, The old 
scholar and enthusiast, Son of a blacksmith of the Abruzzi, hater of 
the Bourbons, member at once of the Arcadian Academy and the 
Carbonari, a Freemason and a mystical student of Dante, was 
constantly beset by fellow-countrymen out of work, and for the 
most part out of money, Barons and sellers of plaster. casts, 
pianoforte tuners and professional patriots, organ grinders and 
macaroni-men—all were welcome, excepting only spies. Some of 
the rarer visitors have since become famous, Prince Louis Na- 
poleon and Mazzini may have rubbed st oulders in Gabriel Ros- 
setti's small parlor; and among the occasional callers were 
Keightley, the author of the ‘‘ Fairy Mythology,” Paganini, the 
violinist, and the ‘‘ Babylonish Princess,” Maria Theresa Agmar, 
daughter of an Emir and author of two volumes of memoirs, 
‘*a small, very dark woman, of middle age and subdued manners, 
and decidedly plain.” 

The mother was more English than Italian in disposition, 
though come, on her father's side, of Italian stock. On both sides 
of the house there were many relatives given to teaching and writ- 
ing. Mrs, Rossetti’s father, Gaetano Polidori, had been secretary to 
Alfieri, and her brother was the Doctor Polidori who was Byron's 
traveling physician. Gabriel Rossetti, himself, made a living as 
teacher ag Italian in King’s College, and his wife had been a gov- 
erness. Most of the people who had the run of the house were, 
as may be imagined, at odds with the world, but for a great variety 
of reasons. me were unfrocked priests, some had gambled 
away their money, one was said to have killed a man in private 
quarrel, the greatest number were revolutionists. The four young 
Rossettis must early have become familiar with all shades of 
religious and political opinion, The results were various, The 
writer of the Memoir seems to have acquired an all-embracing tol- 
erance of every form of creed; his more celebrated brother to have 
becoms indifferent to everything that did not feed his artistic im- 
agination, while the two sisters adopted from the mother's family 
Church of England opinions, to which they added a liberal share 
of southern mysticism, The ‘‘ Letters” contain a few slight ref- 
erences to Maria's religious allegory, ‘‘ The Rivulets,” and to 
her ‘‘ Shadow of Dante’’; but thereis little more about Christina's 
work, : 

A volume of ‘‘ New Poetns” by her (‘‘ New Poems by Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Hitherto Unpublished or Uncollected.” Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti, Macmillan Co,), gathered by her 
brother from various periodical and other publications, and from 
seventeen manuscript notebooks dating from April 1842 to June 
1886, may here be noticed and dismissed. They are mostly de- 
votional or lyrical. They express chiefly weariness, a distaste for 
life, or a mystical sort of piety hardly fervid or imaginative enough 
to be impressive. They will not add to her fame. This is a sort 
of lyrism of which the world has had more than enough for the 
present, We have spent only too much time with the mourners 
and the banshees in the house of weeping. 

* * * 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whose fame secures recognition to the 
rest of the family, was, his brother remarks, at a very early age a 
great reader of the Romantic literature then in vogue. He could 
never be got to study any scientific book, nor anything at all ‘‘ solid,” 
But he devoured such romances as Monk Lewis had written, Ma- 
turin’s ‘* Melmoth the Wanderer” and the like, and later became 
an enthusiastic admirer of Poe, Hoffmann, Keats and Tennyson, 
but, above all, of Browning. Blake, whose ms he edited, he 
considered one of :he greatest imaginations England has pro- 
duced, It is unnecessary to refer to his passion for Dante, ex- 
cept in order to say that it was the concrete imagery of the 
Florentine that attracted him, not his doctrines, whether plainly or 
mystically expre Doubtless, if Rossetti had had a creed, he 
would have striven to express it in similar manner; but he lacked 
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He was rich, how- 


that important part of a real mystic’s outfit. 
ever, in feeling, and naturally protested against Goethe’s egotisti- 


cal teaching. ‘'1 am reading ‘ Wilheim Meister,’” he writes 
in 1853, ‘* where the hero’s self culture is a great process, amus- 
ing and amazing one. * * * Nothing, plainly, is so fatal to the 
duty of self-culture as self-sacrifice, even to the measure of a grain 
of mustard seed.” In similar strain he contrasts Hugo with 
Flaubert. In ‘Notre Dame,"’ Hugo accumulates horrors for the 
purpose of exciting pity; but there is no trace of pity in Flaubcrt, 
whose ‘‘Salammbé” portends ‘‘a nation’s approaching ruin.” 
The narrowness and insufficiency of his artistic training are prob- 
ably the cause of his failure to appreciate some of the foremost 
French painters of the romantic and realist schools. Delacroix he 
thought ‘a perfect beast,” and Manetyand Courbet represented 
to him nothing but ‘‘ putrescence and decomposition. But this 
was in his ear Laie csgpeiota days, in which he was enamored 
of the sort of realism that shows in Baron Leys’s paintings and in 
Retzsch’s outline a nies a At Oxford, later on, he ridicules a 
certain ‘' great swell” who invited Miss Siddal (afterward Ros- 
setti’s wife) to a special treat, which consisted in showing her a 
black beetle drawn by Albrecht Diirer, and having a real live one 
brought up from the kitchen, in order to compare the two with a 


microscope. 
* * * 


Letters and Memoir give many interesting details of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s relations with his friends and acquaintances. 
There is little, however, about the pre Raphaelites, most letters of 
that period having been—so the author of the Memoir states— 
lost or destroyed, But there is much about the more successful 
movement in which William Morris was, from the first, the leader 
and business head, The tale of the attempted decoration of the 
Oxford Debating Rooms, where Morris and. Rossetti joined in 
wasting a great deal of precious ultramarine and in living like 
princes at the expense of the University, is retold— with omissions. 
At.Oxford Rossetti met for the first time Burne-Jones, Swinburne 
and the strikingly handsome Miss Burden, who became Mrs. 
Morris and sat to Rossetti for some of ‘his best pictures. 
The letters give a pleasant picture of the life at Kelmscott, the 
‘Elizabethan country house, half farm, half castellated mansion, 
since become famous as the seat of the Kelmscott Press. The 
house had remained, until Morris and Rossetti rented it, in the 
possession of the same family and was full of antiquities. Ros- 
setti's bedroom there was hung with mouldy tapestry representing 
Delilah with a horn on her forehead and Philistines wearing 
leopards’ tails. The ancient garden extended to meadows often 
flooded by the Thames. There Morris, on his return from Ice- 
land, spouted sagas by the hour, and Rossetti retaliated by read- 
ing aloud all of Browning’s ‘‘ Balaustion’s Adventure.” 


* * 8 


Rossetti appears to have had a liking for curious residences, 
and a marked talent for getting others to live with him in them 
and share the expense. In the big, rambling house at Cheyne- 
walk, Chelsea, where he spent most of the Test years of his life, 
he had the company, at various times, of Swinburne, Meredith 
and Hall Caine, Swinburne wrote his essay on Blake in this 
poetical caravansary; but Meredith soon departed. Perhaps he 
could not take up with Rossetti’s pets. Mr. Whistler, who was 
a frequent visitor, and a rival of Rossetti’s in the collection of 
blue china and Japanese prints, is authority for a story of a zebra 
that chased its master about his garden with felonious intent. 
There were also chameleons, peacocks and a wombat. At 
various periods, Rossetti was the owner of specimens of four 
different species of owls, a performing dog called ‘* Dizzy” after 


a celebrated statesman, several other dogs, hedgehogs, a wood-: 


chuck, dormice, kangaroos, armadilloes, a raccoon, a deer, a mole 
and a laughing jackass. 


* * * 


N> new = is thrown on Rossetti’s marriage by his brother's 
publication, but it is sufficiently apparent that it was a tragical 
affair throughout. The mental wrench given by his wife's early 
death was probably the immediate cause of the insomnia which 
drove him to seek reliefin whiskey and chloral, and soled to the final 
wreck of his health. This must have affected his work, though 
his brother maintains that it did not. But it is true that the 
faults which are oftenest brought up against him as artist and as 
poet are as evident in the which were exhumed from his 
wife’s grave, and in the early pictures, as in his later works. The 
‘gravest result from a certain straining to goon Magee to be at 
‘once both mediaeval and modern, to inject meaning into concep- 
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tions purely sensuous, to burden with concrete form abstractions 
that had lost almost all of their original significance.. As Mri 

Watts puts it, his aim was ‘‘ to eliminate asceticism from roman- 

tic art and yet remain romantic; to retain that mysticism which 

alone can give life to romantic art, and yet to be as sensuous as 

the Titians, who revived sensuousness at the sacrifice of the mys-. 
terious.” At bottom, he was sensuous and emotional, a realist 

and a lyrist; but he wished to be something more—a Dante or a 

Blake, or, at the least, a Browning. 


* * * 


Though possessed of an imagination and a logical faculty of no 
common order, he had not the force for any such réle. He might 
not have attempted anything of the sort—for he had aclear sense 
of his own limitations, —if Romanticism had not been the fashion, - 
or if he had found fit material and a suitable environment in the 
real life about him, In turning to the middle ages as a refuge 
from the meanness and the futility, as it seemed to him, of the 
present, he did only as the Roranticists who preceded h'm, But 
most of these turned also to what they conceived to be the sources 
of national life; they believed, more or less, in mediaeval ideals, 
even in medizval forms of faith. Not so Rossetti, for whom the 
past was but a playground for the fancy and the emotions, Its 
Galahads and Guineveres served only as quaint disguises in which 
to trick out his own real feelings, which he might better have ¢x- 
pressed openly and plainly, could he have found suitable color and 
circumstance in the actual world, He played his own part in 
antique costume which did not always fit. 


* * * 


His own account of himself is much more to be trusted than 
that of his critics, and he acknowledges, writing of these ¢fforts 
to achieve the impossible, that ‘‘volition is vain without voca- 
tion; and I had better really stick to knowing how to mix vermil- 
ion with ultramarine fcr a flesh-grey, and how to manage their 
equivalents in verse.” He was aware that the opposite tendency 
led him to something like downright humbuggery. ‘Poetry is 
the most snobbish thing in the world,” he writes, ‘if snobbish- 
ness be the keeping up of false pretenses,” This, of course, is 
one-sided, and, by itself, altogether too low an estimate, but it is 
true in a degree. To the following no exception can be takcn: 
‘*I hardly ever do produce a sonnet, except on some basis of 
special momentary emotion. But | think there is another class 
admissible also, and that is the only other I practise—v7z., the 
class depending on a line or two clearly given you, you know not 
whence, and calling up a séquerice of ideas; and such are all mine 
when they do not in some sense belong tothe ‘ occasional ’ class,”’ 
And he adds of a longer poem, partly didactic :—‘' Such-like verses 
do not interest me much.” If.the public shall come to deal with 
Rossetti as with so many others, to regard his merits only and not 
his failings—to ‘‘ take the cash and let the credit go,’’—it will be 
found that his best work is in those poems which are most frankly 
lyrical and personal, and in such pictures as ‘* Found,” which 
possess the same quality of intense emotional significance, 


* * * 


Most of those whom Rossetti influenced strongly have escaped 
from the contradictory impulses which beset him on the one side 
or the other. Burne-Jones and William Morris have buried 
themselves in the past, or in dreams of a remote and nebulous 
future. Swinburne has become all sound and fury, the most 
sonorous and the least significant of English poets. Millais has 
taken the usual downward road of the successful painter whose 
gift is merely of the hand and eye, ard-has beccme a manufacturer 
of pictures. Hunt has remained true to the pre-Raphaelite pro- 
gram of realizing outward facts to the last detail, with little re- 
gard tothe more important truths of relation. But each, in bis nar- 
rower way, has done work that is, at least, in harmony with itself. 
In Rossetti one is always conscious of the jarring of ideals incom- 
patible with one another, a discord beyond his powers to subdue. 
It is this that makes his claim on the future so problematical, 





R. R. . 
UPON HEARING of the Moscow disaster, Count Tolstoi wrote 
to a friend :—‘‘ I am bowed down and wounded to innermost 
soul. How much could I say on the misfortune its certain 


I-am busy on a work which in 
gives the impressions of a moment. 1 am- too 

-old to suffer delay and must stay at my work, for all the burden 
that lies upon my soul.” i : 


causes! But 1 will be silent. 
broad characters 
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To Hafiz 


THOUGH gifts like thine the fates gave not to me, 
O Hafiz, one thing we both hold in fee— 

Nay, it holds us; for when the June wind blows 
We both are slaves and lovers to the rose. 

In vain the pale Circassian lily shows 

Her face at her green lattice, and in vain 

The violet beckons, with unveiled face ; 

The bosom’s white, the lip's light purple stain— 
These touch our liking, yet no passion stir. 

But when the rose comes; Mafiz—in that place 
Where she stands smiling, we kneel down to her! 


THOMAS BaILey ALDRICH. 





[Mistral’s New Poem, ‘“‘ The Rhone”’ 


THE ISSUE of May 17 of Z’A#d/i, the Félibrien newspaper 
published in Provencal at Avignon, contains the following :— 

‘€Maillane F. Mistral has just finished ‘Lou Poutmo déu Rose’ 
{** The Poem of the Rhéne’’], a large composition, inan entirely new 
metre, of four thousand lines. The Mouvelle Revue will be the first to 
bring it out, publishing it, Provengal text and translation, in four instal- 
ments of about fifty pages each. This is the first time that a Paris re- 
view, a great review, has opened wide.its doors to Provengal—new proof 
of how the Cause is forcing its way upward! It is true that Mme, 
Adam, the eminent director of the Nouvelle Revue, is of Provengal origin, 
and that her periodical always has been loyally ready to champion provincial 
causes and to publish provincial news, Like ‘ Mirtio’ and ‘ Calendau,’ the 
*Poutmo déu Rose’ is composed of twelve cantos. The first three will 
appear in the Nouvelle Revue for June 15,” 

In this exceedingly matter-of-fact and commonplace way is an- 
nounced the completion of a great. poem by Frédéric Mistral of 
Maillane, of Provence and of France. It is a poem on which he 
has been working for years, and he holds it to be the crowning 
effort of his life. The announcement of the completion of this 
‘*large composition in an entirely new metre” will stir the half of 
France as no other news could stir it—for in half of France Mis- 
tral is the admired of the old and the leader of the young. It is 
Mistral who has placed on high an ideal for all hearts, and who is 
loved and honored and reverenced as is no other living man in 
France. Here, now, to-day, is a man whose whole life stead- 
fastly has been devoted to the ideal, who steadfastly has main- 
tained that poetry, beauty and truth are the end and goal of life, 
and that without poetry and truth and beauty. life is not worth 
living. And this man has lived the life that he has preached. 
Persistently and firmly has he refused all honors or preferments 
that might clash with his ideal, Persistently has he refused to 
leave his work in the South and his home in this little town of 
Maillane. Unswervingly has he lived the life that he outlined for 
himself forty years ago, when his dreams were scouted as im- 
possible visions. 

Now, in his grand maturity, majestic as the great stone lion 
carved by nature on the rocky summit of Mont Gaussier facing his 
home at Maillane, Mistral gazes out over the plains of Provence, 
over the great land of France, and sees coming toward him from all 
sides honor and fame and glory: but he sees also what he values 
more than fame and glory: he sees trooping toward him the 

outh of the South, the youth of France, bringing to him, their 
eader, the passionate love of their..young hearts—the adoring 
worship the young alone can give. He is to-day, as his disciples 
call him, the Emperor of the Sun, the embodiment, of the dreams 
of youth. He has set up.the highest ideal man can have: truth 
and honor and beauty; the ideal that he himself crystallized long 
ago in the ‘‘Chant of the Cup,” the communion song of the 
Félibrien brotherhood :— 


“* Pour out for us the hopes Pour out for us the Poetry 


And dreams of ee days, That sings of all that lives— 
The memory of the past For Poetry’s the Ambrosia 
And hope in years to come. That changes man to God, 


Pour out for us the knowledge 
Of the true and of the good, 
And of those highest joys 
That make a mock at death, 


Oh Holy Cup, 

Oh brimming cup, 

Pour out in rus! streams— 
Pour out, pour out, 

All highest dreams, 

And strongest strength of man.” 


St, REMY DE PROVENCE, 10 June 1896, C..A. J. 
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The Lounger 


I HAVE THE BEST possible authority for saying that the Henry 
B. Fuller who signs a poem in the current Penny Magasine is not 
the well-known novelist of that name, Mr. Fuller, it would seem, 
is the latest sufferer from the propensity of editors and publishers 
of small account for issuing the productions of unknown authors of 
well-known names, Who was it that said that the plays of Shake- 
speare, if they were not his own, were so great that they must be 
by some one else of ‘the same name ? 

*- * & 


I REFERRED RECENTLY to the difference between the rewards 
of art in this country andin England, and return to the subject to- 
day apropos of the pleasant,country home of Mr, G, F. Watts, R.A., 
at Compton, on 
the Hog’s Back, 
in Surrey, a pic- 
ture of which I re- 
produce here from 
the Zrzbune. Mr. 
and Mrs, Watts 
spend a greater 
part of their time 
at this place than 
in their more 
widely known 
home in Kensing- 
ton, the artist be- 
ing very fond of 
working in the 
studio in his Sur- 
rey house in win- 
ter. It seems to 
me that the life of 
a successful European artist comes as near to perfection as any 
existence can in this vale of tears and disappointments, He is ap- 
preciated intelligently by the people whose appreciation is most 
worth having; he is free from material cares, and—best of all—he 
is absolutely his own master. 

* * * 


JUST WHAT IS MEANT by the word ‘ furnished,” as used by 
persons offering houses for rent, or applying for them, is more 
or less a moot question, Some light is thrown upon it by the 
following line from an agent's catalogue, calling attention to 
suburban real-estate. The house referred to is at New Canaan, 
Conn., and commands a view of the Sound, ‘‘ Rent $800 per 
season, furnished, including a cow or man.” Another house at 
the same place is offered for $700 furnished, including a man and 
acow. The owner of this property is more liberal than his neigh- 
bor, in the construction he puts on the term ‘‘ furnished,” 

* * * 


The Literary World of London contains this interesting note; 
The Pall Mall Magazine is evidently the periodical referred to:— 


“It is authoritatively understood that the offer of one of the most im- 
portant litera: swag pr in London has been made to Mr. Edward W. 
Bok, editor of he Ladies’ Home Journal of owamerag ag who is at 
present in England, Not alone is the position offered Mr, Bok of the 
most desirable character, but the honorarium attached to it is r ed to 
be several times larger tnan the salary received by any editor in England, 
In addition to this, a ten-year lease of a Grosvenor-square mansion is in- 
cluded in the offer. The position would require Mr, Bok’s permanent 
residence in London. Nothing definite, at this writing, is known of the 
young American editor’s intentions, except that he has taken the matter 
inte consideration.” 





* * * 


THE WRITER goes on ‘to say of Mr. Astor’s $25,000 proposi- 
tion :— 

‘* An offer of the magnitude which the negotiations with Mr. Bok are 
reported to assume is particularly significant the fact of the recipient's 
youth. Mr. Bok, if we err not, has just passed the thirty line in a of 
age, and is the youngest of all the American azine editors. was 
born in Holland, and comes of excellent Dutch stock. He came to 
America at the age of six, and his rise there has been phenomenal, For 
some years he was associated with Scribner's Magazine, in New Y' 


and went from there to take the editorship of 7he Laaies' Home Je 

in Philadelphia, He has held that position now for seven years, @ 

which time he has made his periodical one of the best magazine porte 

ties in the States. He is a partner in the concern, and his 

there are so congenial that it seems hardly likely he will be persuaded to 
exceptional inducements 


leave them and come to London even with the 
offered.” 


* * * 
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FROM THE same authority, I learn that Mr. Bok has been a 
much-dined and /é/ed man during his present visit to London :-— 

** Last week Lady Morell Mackenzie gave a dinner in his honor, and 
this week will entertain him with a country house-party at her place at 
Wargrave. For Sunday next Sir Douglas Straight has invited a party of 
friends to take the young editor on his private steam-launch for a cruise 
onthe Thames. Sir Douglas also entertained Mr. Bok at dinner a few 
evenings ago. Mrs. C. D. Gibson gave him a luncheon ; he led the Port- 
land House cotillon with the young Duchess of Marlborough, while An- 
thony Hope, Jeromé K, Jerome, Sir Arthur Sullivan and Beerbohm Tree 
have all entertained him. Last Sunday Mr. Bok was the special guest of 
Madame Adelina Patti at a luncheon of thirty. On Wednesday next he 
will sail home.” 

Mr. Bok arrived in New York on Wednesday. 


*_ *& 


MISS WILKINS was unable to attend, as-usual, the annual picnic 
on Bunker Hill Day (June 17), at ‘‘ Red Farm,” Wrentham, Mass., 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Edgar Chamberlin. The guest of 
honor was Mr. Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper's Monthly, 
and author of ‘‘God in His World”’ and ‘‘ A Study of Death.” 
The poets of the occasion were Mr. Bliss Carman and Miss Alice 
Brown. Other picnickers were Mr. Bradford Torrey, the bird- 
lévet; Mr. Sylvester Baxter, recently returned from a convales- 
cence in Mexico; Mr. C, M. Thompson, author of ‘‘ The Nimble 
Dollar”; Mr. E. W. Thomson, author of ‘*Old Man Savarin” 
and rhymer of the verse in the latest translation of ‘* Aucassin 
and Nicolette.”” The translation of this book, by the way, is 
attributed to ‘‘M, S, Henry,” who is shrewdly suspected of being 
Mr. Thomson's wife. Mr. Walter H. Page, who has infused new 
life into The Atlantic, was there, too; and so were Helen Keller 
and Miss Sullivan, who are visiting at Red Farm; and Messrs. 
Copeland & Day, who are to publish in September two vol- 
umes by their host, selected from his contributions to the 7ran- 
script—‘' The Listener in Town” and ‘‘ The Listener in the 
Country.” 


~ * * 


I FOUND A SEVEN by five inch card in my mail, the other 
morning, bearing in large type the following interrogation :— 


“CAN A MAN—A YOUNG MAN— 
With lots of energy and ambition 
With editorial and literary ability 
Who has a family to support— 
GET ANYTHING TO DO ON 
GOD'S GREEN EARTH? 


‘ — West —Np St., N. Y.” 
This is, to say the least, a novel way of applying for a position. 
ss += * 


THE LONDON Daily Chronicle, which is always quick to ap- 
preciate the good that is in these United States, had a long and 
generous article on the late H. C. Bunner in its issue of May 13. 
It was from the pen of Mr, Henry Norman, who knew Mr. Bun- 
ner well and followed his career with interest. He says:— 

** As an editor of a professedly comic journal, he was a power in the 
United States by his seriousness and his scathing treatment of the hypoc- 
risies and pretensions and political frauds of his time, Puck, under his 
control, was always on the right side in politics, and with its powerful 
cartoons, ruthless in their method, but invariably just and honest in their 
aim, was one of the great forces in American public life,” 


This is a good deal for an Englishman to say of an editor as 


anti-English in his views and their expression as was Mr. Bun- 
ner, 





* * * 


MY REMARKS upon the four-line poems scattered through 
Tennyson’s longer productions remind Dr, Rolfe that what he 
believes to be the only four-line poem of the Laureate’s that has 
ever been printed, is not included in the complete editions of his 
works. It was written for a ‘‘ Shakespearean Show-Book,”’ got 
up in 1884 in connection with a fair for the benefit of the Chelsea 

ospital for Women, and is as follows :— 


* Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That thro’ the channels of the State 
Convoys the people’s wish, is great ; 
His name is pure, his fame is free.” 
Browning wrote for the same publication the sonnet entitled 
** The Names,” which is reprinted in the Cambridge Edition of 
his poems, but not, I think, in any of the English editions. It 
— to the ‘‘ Show- Book ” at the request of Dr. F. J. 
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BICYCLING (I hear it upon all sides) is slowly ruining the book- 
trade! The staple product of that trade, of course, has long been the 
popular novel, and the supporters of the popular novel are princi- 
pally young wives and younger daughters. But nowadays all 
daughters, and most wives, are in the open air from breakfast to 
dinner. They have no time for reading, and in the evening they 
are too drowsy even to goto atheatre. Consequently, the libra- 
ries find that families who used to exchange volumes three times 
a week do so no more than once a month: they, therefore, limit 
the number of their orders, and find that they get on very well 
with one-fourth of the stock which was necessary a few years ago. 
Meanwhile publishers groan, and the popular novelist is in despair. 
The immediate result is that publishers are holding back until the 
autumn many books which they had intended to issue before the 
summer holiday. And the consequent remote result will be a 
congestion of the book-trade in October, from which nothing but 
a decline in the cycle mania can deliver us. Of course, the decline 
will come. A very casual glance at the character of the riding in 
the Park makes it evident that a number of ladies have taken up 
the pastime merely from an insane attraction to fashion, without 
the least natural aptitude or inclination for it. The enthusiasm 
cannot last for long, and they form just that class of novel-reader 
who gave so lively a boom to the ‘‘ sexual female fictionist,”” a 
yearor two ago. They will return to their favorite literature, and 
the roads will be the freer for those who have taken to the machine 
in a sensible manner, and whose idea of exercise is not confined to 
the trivial round of the Inner Circle in Regent’s Park. But for the 
present, there is more profit in tyre-making than in book binding. 

Mr. Kipling is reported to have written an American novel : that. 
is to say, a novel laid on American ground and animated by 
American characters. It will be an interesting experiment, espe- 
cially as Mr, Kipling has yet to succeed in the larger story. Neither 
‘* The Light that Failed,”’ nor his collaborated novel, ‘‘ The Nau- 
lahka,” can be reckoned as fortunate. Perhaps he will have found 
a more congenial theme in the country of his adoption, He is 
expected in England with much pleasant anticipation. I under- 
stand that the new ‘‘ Barrack-room Ballads” will be ready in the 
autumn, 

It is reported that there will be, at that time, two new maga- 
zines, both of the popular kind. One is to be edited by Mr. Harms- 
worth, to whose energy there seems no end; the other is pro- 
jected by Messrs. Hutchinson, the publishers. Both will be illvs- 
trated, and both will deal principally with fiction. The struggle 
for existence in periodical literature is now veryacute. The sic- 
cess of Sir George Newnes’s Strand and of Mr. Pearson’s mag- 
azine seems to fire new proprietors with emulation about once a 
month; but obviously all cannot live. Unfortunately, in journal- 
ism the survival is often of the unfittest; it is the trumpery stuff 
that sells, and the more literary ambitions that suffer disappoint- 
ment. The true secret of success is the purveying of material 
sufficiently bad, and yet not quite too bad. And to discriminate 
between inferiorities is by no means so easy as it looks, 

Mr, Fisher Unwin is next week to give a private view of the jl- 
lustrations to Mr. Fitzgerald's volume of mountaineering adventure, 
which will shortly issue from the home of the ‘‘ Pseudonym.” 
The exhibition will take place in the charming old hall of Clifford's 
Inn—a quiet little quadrangle close to the stir of Fleet Street, 
and yet remarkably remote from its disturbances. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who is but twenty-six, is off again in the autumn to the Chilian 
Andes, where he hopes to be the first toscale Cotopaxi. No doubt 
the fruit of his journey will be another valuable volume. Mr. Unwin, 
by the by, seems to be acknowledged asthe mountaineers’ publisher 
par excellence; his name has been connected with all the more 
considerable works of this description, published during the last 
few years, ' 

Poor Miss Olga Nethersole has fared somewhat cruelly at the 
critics’ hands, for her revival of Mr. Hamilton's version of ‘‘ Car- 
men.” Largely, I think, she has been the victim of circum- 
stances, and has suffered for the paragraphs which American 
journalists thoughtlessly scribbled, and which have been unwisely 
cabled over to this country. All the folly and prattle about the 
‘*Carmen kiss” prejudiced the performance in advance; and Miss 
Nethersole was clever enough to see this, and to deprecate it in 
her interviews upon her arrival here. However, the mischief was 
done, and the critics have had their revenge. The public, how- 
ever, are flocking to the Gaiety to see her. It is an old saw that 


a great success is secured either through indiscriminate praise or 
unadulterated abuse. 
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The “Murray” Byron, which is being assiduously advertised 
by preliminary paragraphs, is, it seems, to be edited by Lord 
Lovelace, the poet’s descendant through his daughter. It is said 
that this will enable the new edition to contain other private 
material in the care of the family; but, as a rule, this sort of thing 
does not mean very much. It is very rarely that anything of real 
value is kept in secrecy for seventy years. Lord Lovelace is said 
to have made a ‘‘ minute study of his grandfather as one of the 
great figures in English literature”; in this, however, he is not 
alone. Most people, who have any care for literature, have done 
the same. However, this ‘‘ definitive’ edition is safe to be very 
important. One only grows somewhat tired of the constant para- 
graph unattended by any show of present performance. This 
sort of thing is vastly overdone just now, and here—in accordance 
with the trick of fashion—am I, who protest, piling fresh fuel on 
the fire! 

Mr. Clement Shorter’s ‘‘ Matthew Arnold,” published this week, 
contains the two poems ‘‘ Alaric at Rome” and ‘* Cromwell,” 
which won, respectively, the Rugby School Prize and the Newdigate 
Prize at Oxford. Arnold preferred the former, and many will 
agree with him. There is not, as a rule, much value in immature 
work written to order; but as bibliographical curiosities, Mr. 
Shorter has certainly done wisely in including them in his comely 
volume. It seems scarcely credible (but is nevertheless true, I 
understand), that a recent editor of Matthew Arnold had never 
heard of the existence of eithér of these poems, and published a 
collected edition of the non copyright pieces without them, Such 
is the perfunctory fashion of the modern editor! 


LONDON, 12 June 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Chicago Letter 


THROUGH SOME happy chance, the Trustees of the Peoria Pub- 
lic Library have entrusted the decoration of their new building to 
artists rather than paper-hangers. In spending last summer 
sketching and teaching in this city, Mr. Hardesty G. Maratta and 
Mr, Frank C. Peyraud builded better than they knew; for out of 
their discussions of possible decorations grew the commission 
which gives them a rare opportunity. It was given to them, more- 
over, in the most enlightened way, without hampering restrictions 
or troublesome dictations. When some of the Trustees suggested 
that a detailed scheme should be required of the artists before the 
question was decided, one of their number, a physician, replied, 
‘* When you call me in to. attend a patient, you don’t make me 
analyze my course of treatment and tell you my reasons for pre- 
scribing certain drugs. And when you call in an artist, you should 
not exasperate him with questions, but give him the benefit of the 
same confidence,” His advice prevailed, and the imagination of 
these decorators has been allowed to follow what primrose paths 
it will. Both have done charming work now and then in land- 
scape, but neither has had much experience in pure decoration. 
They were actively engaged with Steele Mackaye in his unfor- 
tunate Spectatorium project, and Mr. Maratta had a fifteen years’ 
contract with him, which the failure of the scheme and Mackaye’s 
subsequent death left null and void. But few know the nature of 
the painters’ success in that undertaking. 

The entire library building in Peoria was placed in the hands of 
these men to decorate, but for many of the rooms they will do 
no more than select the color scheme and design the frieze. Their 
more ambitious efforts have been massed in a large panel (12 feet 
by 24) which can be seen on entering the building, a ceiling, and 
a wall space which is divided by oaken pillars into eight arched 
panels (each 11 feet by 12). The reduced designs for these .dec- 
orations were exhibited here last week, and have since been sent 
to Peoria. They more than justify the courage of the Trustees, 
Puvis de Chavannes is frankly the master upon whose work the 
painters have founded their own, but his inspirationis of the most 
ennobling. The idea of the large panel resembles his design for 
the Boston Library somewhat too closely, but the composition 
and color-scheme are quite different. A dignified and imposing 
figure of Truth is instructing twelve instead of nine Muses in her 
mysteries. Arrayed in Greek draperies, they are scattered, like 
flowers, upon the grass; and the lovely simple background of 
slender trees and gentle hills is drawn from the valley of the Illi- 
nois River. The same location furnishes the landscape motive 
for all of the panels, and its characteristics have the necessary 
simplicity, and yet sufficient variety. In the smaller panels, the 
season is changed gradually from early spring to late autumn, 
and the gradations of color for which this gives an opportunity 
are extremely effective. An original and adequate plan inspires 
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the composition, which is occasionally, however, somewhat too 
scattered; but it is not the literary side which makes the scheme 
interesting. That has been kept subordinate to the purely dec- 
orative quality. The work is done in flat tones, with the true 
architectural feeling, and there is something exquisite and lovely 
in the color. It will make the Peoria Library a restful and beauti- 
ful place. 

A statue of Benjamin Franklin was unveiled in Lincoln Park, a 
week ago, by a descendant of the man it honored. It is the gift 
of the editor of the Chicago 7yzbune, Mr. Joseph Medill, who pre- 
sents it to the people through the Old Time Printers’ Association. 
The unveiling was accompanied by much ceremony and many 
speeches, but the statue itself, the work of R. H, Parks, is a dis- 
appointment. It is a benign, smiling figure, a faithful copy of 
the familiar portraits, but bears the same relation to art that a 
photograph does. It is not bad, but is desperately commonplace, 
which is almost worse. 

William Kinne Fellows, Professor of Architectural Design in 
the Art Institute, recently won the Columbia fellowship in archi- 
tecture, It entitles him to two years’ study in the American 
School of Architecture in Rome, 


CHICAGO, 16 June 1896, Lucy MONROE, 


The Fine Arts 
*¢ [lasterpieces of Greek Sculpture’’ 


A Series of Essays on the History of Art. By Adolph Furtwiingler. 
Eaited by Eugéinie Sellers. Illust. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

THIS IS MORE than a translation; it is also a new edition of 
Prof. Furtwangler’s ‘‘ Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik.” 
The original has been abridged. chiefly by the omission of two 
extended passages on archaic Greek art, which Furtwangler ex- 
pects to republish in a fuller form and in a different setting; and 
it has been altered in many places by minor additions or omissions 
due to the author, who has had a general supervision of the Eng- 
lish edition, The number of illustrations has been increased to 
nineteen full-page plates and 197 illustrations in the text, and the 
average of excellence is higher than in the German edition, With 
commendable taste as well as enterprise, the editor has in several 
instances had new blocks made, after photographs or casts, in- 
stead of taking electrotypes from those used by the German pub- 
lisher. The translation in general is excellent, while the attract- 
ive typography and other mechanical arrangements of the volume 
make it a delight to the eye as well as tothe mind, The keynote 
of this collection of essays on Greek sculpture is struck in two 
paragraphs in the preface, in which the author says :— 

“‘ The increasingly rich discoveries of original works on Greek soil 
have lately somewhat thrown into the shade the study of the copies, for 
which we are mainly indebted to Italy, not to the advantage of our 
science. The ori sculptures from Greece are, with these rare ex~ 
ceptions to which I have already alluded, works of the second or even 
ps sor rank, The Roman copies, on the other hand, have preserved 
that pick from the masterpieces of the classical epoch which pleased 
ancient taste and connoisseurship in the times of highest culture, It is 
the pick of the best and the’ most famous that antiquity possessed, 
Among these copies it is that we must look for the masterpieces men- 
tioned by the authors, for the statues that made epochs or initiated move- 
ments, Were we°to possess only copies of the noble creations of a 
Raphael, a Michelangelo, or a Lestat, these would certainly be 
better worth one’s study than the hosts of other originals of the time, 

“It is manifest from this that our first duty is accurate examination 
and criticism of the extant copies.”’ 

This is sensible, and true. Not tv question the fruitfulness of 
the excavations in Greece, everyone knows that the ‘‘ finds"’ have 
yielded far less in the way of remains of sculpture than might 
have been expected. How disappointing to discover inscribed 
bases on which-statues by the masters of the art had once stood, 
but with no trace of the statues themselves except the places where 
the feet had rested! Within the past few years increasing atten- 
tion has again been paid to the Roman copies of Greek originals, 
the larger collections of which have been examined and described 
anew in special catalogues; meanwhile the dissemination of photo- 
graphic reproductions and of casts has facilitated a comparative 
study such as was not possible earlier in the century. This book 
is typical of a large number of lesser contributions, which are 
opening up new vistas in our knowledge of Greek sculpture, in 
the effort, by the application of scientific method, to put the sub- 
ject on a more secure foundation, At first thought, the claim of 
the archeologist that from copies, usually late and often imper- 
fect, he can determine, not only the age, but also the sculptor of 
the original, may impress one as hardly reasonable. It may pos 
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sibly call to mind the experience of Joseph Scaliger, who thought 
himself able to settle the authorship of Latin verses from the 
style; Muretus sent the famous Latinist eight lines written by 
himself, which Scaliger confidently pronounced the work of the 
Roman dramatist Trabea. Further reflection, however, will press 
the conclusion that subjective criticism is less apt to be carried too 
far in the study of monumental than of literary remains. Leaving 
out of account the interpretation of facial expression, which is 
often illusive (in this connection Laban’s collection of opinions re- 
garding the expression of the Antinous-type is highly instructive), 
such matters as pose, the shape of head and neck, the prominence 
of muscles and the finish of the hair and eyes, reveal the individuality 
of the sculptor, and cannot fail to be reproduced to a greater or 
_ ga in copies, even when the copyist works with a free 
Peculiarities of technique in sculpture, once recognized, appeal 
to the mind, by reason of their objectivity, more forcibly than pe- 
culiarities of literary style. The determination of a plastic origi- 
nal from several copies, even if, as often happens, the latter are of 
marble while the original was of bronze, is somewhat analogous 
to the process by which the textual critic, having before him sev- 
eral manuscripts, by summing up the common elements and an- 
alyzing differences, is able to form an adequate conception of the 
character of the earlier manuscript from which they were all de- 
rived, both in general features and in detail. If literary tradition 
has named the best works of a sculptor and indicated his most 
marked technical characteristics, in the case that copies of his mas- 
terpieces are extant, a scientific method ought to enable the expert 
to identify, if not to restore, his handiwork. This is the view 
upon which Prof, Furtwangler has proceeded, step by step, from 
the known to the unknown, subjecting all results to the test of 
rigid criticism. His assumption that the great artistic types were 
originated before the period of decline in Greece, and that these 
are — the types most likely to be perpetuated in copies, will 
hardly meet with serious objection. His conclusions are always 
of interest, and sometimes startling. 

Foremost in importance, as in order of treatment, are the identi- 
fications associated with the work of Phidias and his school; of 
these the most noteworthy are the recognition of the Lemnian 
Athene, made in bronze by Phidias to stand on the Acropolis, in 
two marble statues now in Dresden; and the attribution of the 
bronze originals of the Dioscuri (popularly known as the Horse- 
tamers), on the Quirinal at Rome, to Phidias and his associate, 
the elder Praxiteles, so called to distinguish him from the later 
and better known sculptor of the same name. Hardly less strik- 
ing is the identification of the familiar portraits of Pericles in the 
Vatican and the British Museum as copies from the work of Cresi- 
las, to whom he further assigns the originals of the wounded 
Amazon of the so-called Capitoline type, of the Velletri Athene 
(now in the Louvre) and of the Munich Diomede. He finds, also, 
extant in copies, works of Myron, Polyclitus, Scopas, Praxiteles 
and Euphanor, the existence of which was known from literary 
and epigraphic evidence. Inthe next to the last chapter he takes up 
again the much-mooted question of the origin and restoration of 
the Aphrodite of Melos (the: translator persists in calling it the 
Venus of Milo), which he ascribes to the period between 150 and 
50 B.C. The last chapter, on the Apollo of the Belvedere, makes 
short work of the current restorations with an egis in the left 
hand, showing that the god was probably holding a bow; the au- 
thor believes that the original belonged to the Attic school of the 
fourth century B.C., and was probably the work of Leochares. 
The chapter on the temples of Athene on the Acropolis, which 
belongs to the body of the German edition, has been appropri- 
ately placed by the translator in an appendix. All of Prof. Furt- 
wangler’s conclusions, which cannot be given even in outline here, 
are supported by close and careful argument, with clear presenta- 
tion of data and full acknowledgment of the labors of his prede- 
cessors. 

It would not be right to attribute to the author, on the strength 
of what seems now and then undue positiveness of assertion, any 
measure of dogmatism. He sees his conclusions very clearly 
himself, and enters into his argument with enthusiasm; but he 
fully realizes, as his readers must, that in his identifications he has 

nded a series of attractive working hypotheses, rather than 
scientifically established results, He is a pioneerin a line of inves- 
tigation in which scientific method has only of late begun to be 
applied in a thoroughgoing manner, and in which much remains 
to be done before the limits of constructive criticism can be settled. 
{n point of method as of matter, this book will be very stimulating 
and profitable to those interested in the art of any period. 
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Art Notes 

£x-Libris is the name of a new quarterly magazine, the first 
number of which will be published in July by the Ex-Libris Society 
of Washington, D. C. The edition will be limited to 300 copies, 
and each number will be illustrated. The first issue will contain, 
among other matter, articles on two hitherto unpublished Ameri- 
can ex-libris—those of Samuel Chase and Gen. Washington John- 
ston. The success of the venture depends, of course, upon the 
support of collectors, who are invited to send their subscriptions 
($1.50 per year, payable in advance) to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, Mr. W. H. Shir-Cliff, 1424 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Elliot Stock has been appointed agent for the sale of the 
journal in England. 

—Since his return to England, Mr. Whistler has devoted much 
of his time to a new series of lithographs of London. 


—Dean Farrar has issued an appeal for funds to save Canter- 
bury Cathedral from destruction. At least 20,000/, is required to 
make the Cathedral secure for another century. Half the sum has 
already been raised by private subscription, the Queen, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Salisbury and other prominent persons 
being among the contributors, The Cathedral is now thirteen 
centuries old. 





The Drama 
_ # Lively Plays’’ 

IT APPEARS FROM a brief note by Mr. Thomas Stewart Deni- 
son, introducing his volume of what he calls ‘‘ Lively Plays,” that 
he is responsible for several dozens of similar effusions, which 
have been absorbed by the public to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of copies. No other living playwright has won such 
wide public recognition, and it is curious that this region should 

' be unacquainted as yet with his fame. The quality of his genius 
may be indicated by the titles of some of the latest products of 
his imagination. These are ‘‘ Topp’s Twins,” ‘‘ Patsy O’Wang,” 
‘*Only Cold Tea” and ‘‘A Dude in a Cyclone.” In representa- 
tion, for which, he says, they are ‘‘ primarily intended,” they may 
be lively, but the reading of them is exceedingly laborious, Mr. 
Denison, apparently, is his own publisher. At all events, the 
name of the publisher, T. S. Denison of Chicago, seems to be 
identical with his own. The public appreciation of his merits, 
therefore, must be doubly satisfactory. 





‘¢ Washington; or, The Revolution” 
By Ethan Allen,. Parts I, and II, Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 


THE CHIEF aim of this work, according to the author’s preface, is 
‘*to secure to the reader a personal intimacy with the actors in the 
great struggle which made the United States of America, by hav- 
ing them live again and inhis presence.” Mr. Allen, himself a de- 
scendant of the famous fighting family of that'name, bemoans the 
decay of patriotism and the degeneracy of politics, and fears that 
the memory of the heroes of the Revolution is fading into oblivion. 
The mere study of the pages of history is, inhis opinion, insuffi- 
cient to convey a vivid realization of the personality and charac- 
teristics of the chief actors in that momentous drama, and it oc- 
curred to him that these worthies might be restored to their proper 
place in public honor and affection by putting them upon the stage. 
With this commendable but utterly impracticable object in view, he 
has set himself to work, most courageously and laboriously, to 
put the story of the Revolution into theatrical, although by no 
means dramatic, form, and has constructed two colossal plays, 
one of five acts and forty-one scenes, the other of five acts and 
forty-nine scenes, which, in a fashion, cover the principal events 
from the first bloodshed to the inauguration of Washington as 
the first President of the United States. Of course, neither of 
them, by any possibility, could ever be presented on the stage—as 
Mr. Allen himself admits,—and it is difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand how the main purpose of the compilation, the resurrection 
of the dead, as it were, in living shape, is to be brought about. 

It certainly will not be effected by a perusal of Mr, Allen’s scenes, 
for he has not the gift of characterization, and all his personages 
reflect, only too plainly, the sameindividuality. In this respect he 
is no worse off than the vast majority of contemporary play- 
wrights, but, unfortunately, his literary style, if style it may be 
called, is of the most inflexible kind, cumbrous, inflated and dull. 
All his little fishes talk like whales, Nor has he any dramatic 
sense. His characters prose interminably about what been or 
is to be done, but scarcely anything is represented in action. On 
the whole, it is to be feared that Mr. Allen will have little more 
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than his labor for his pains. He is evidently a fair-minded man, 
capable of seeing both sides of a question, and conscientious as to 
facts. His authorities are not always of the best, but he quotes 
them religiously. He is wise in curbing his imagination, a Pega- 
sus whose flights are apt to be erratic, If his fancy had been 
richer, his ‘‘dramas” might have been more lively and, perhaps, 
more useful from his own point of view, even if less truthful. As 
it is, the most faithful portraits of the fathers of the Republic 
and the most instructive reports of contemporaneous incidents 
and opinions in the French and English courts must yet be sought 
in the records of the standard authorities, 





*¢ Echoes of the Playhouse” 
Reminiscences of Some Past Glories of the English Stage, 
Robins, Jr. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THIS IS AN exceedingly interesting and satisfactory little vol- 
ume, which not only fulfils every expectation reasonably excited 
by its title, but goes far beyond its professions. In effect itis a 
rapid sketch—in something more than bare outline, although with- 
out any pretense of detail—of the history of the English stage 
from the days of the old moralities, interludes and miracle plays 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. To the enthusiastic 
student of such matters it has, of course, nothing new to offer, 
but to the ordinary redder and playgoer, who may wish to obtain 
an intelligent notion of the development of the modern theatre at 
comparatively small cost of time or labor, it will afford a compre- 
hensive, clear and judicious review, full of well-selected and well- 
arranged facts and amusing and pertinent anecdote and criticism. 

It would be impossible to compile a book of this sort without 
introducing a certain amount of material which has been threshed 
over and over again, but even to this old stuff Mr. Robins suc- 
ceeds in imparting an aspect of comparative freshness by mixing 
it up with anecdotes of personages»much less generally known, 
and plentiful quotations, very aptly chosen, from contemporaneous 
critics, especially Colley Cibber, whose ‘‘ Apology” is a very rich 
mine of both information and entertainment. By this means the 
actual characteristics of many a famous player who, to most per- 
sons, is nothing more than a name, are thrown into strong relief, 
and, as the gossipping narrative runs along almost in chronological 
order, it possesses not only personal interest but historical value. 
Nothing would be gained by giving a mere catalogue of the 
famous or notorious men and women who figure in these pages, 
and space will not permit anything in the way of extracts. All 
the great names receive due consideration, There are sprightly 
notices of such frail beauties as Kitty Clive, Nell Gwynne and 
Moll Davis, and excellent sketches of Mrs. Abington, Anne 
Bracegirdle, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Mountford, Nance Oldfield 
and others of almost equal renown, The account of Betterton is 
particularly good, as is the chapter upon the drama of the 
eighteenth century, which chats pleasantly of Addison, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, Farquhar, Steele, Mrs, Centlivre and the abominable 
Aphra Behn. Considerable space, too, is devoted to Colley Cib- 
ber, whose exceedingly high estimation of himself did not prevent 
him from being an admirable critic and observer ; to the gifted but 
savage Macklin, and to the personal and theatrical characteristics 
of that arch mimic and humorist, Samuel Foote. The career of 
Garrick is followed with considerable liberality of detail, and with 
a nice appreciation of his salient qualities as actor and man, but, 
as would naturally be expected, Mr. Robins has nothing new to 
say about him or his immediate associates. 

The book has many pleasant paragraphs concerning less promi- 

nent players, such as the ex-Cantab. Joseph Haines—the reckless 
practical joker who declared that he had received a visit from the 
Virgin Mary, professed the Roman Catholic faith in cor sequence, 
and was compelled to make public recantation on the stage; the 
scoundrel *‘ Scum’’ Goodman, actor, highwayman and assassin ; 
Dick Estcourt, the mimic; the luckless Mountford, who was killed 
by Mohun; ‘‘ Natural” Nokes; Sanford, the stage villain of his 
time; Doggett and many others whose names have faded or are 
fading into obscurity. It reproduces, also, some of the rather 
ponderous witticisms that Addison, Steele and others discharged 
against the first representations of Italian Opera, which was 
thought to threaten the very existence of the drama. Most of 
them would apply just as well to the opera of this present en- 
ys rag era. But enough has been said to indicate the nature 
of this attractive little volume. It is only necessary to add that 
it is written in an unaffected, lively and a: le manner, ar- 
ranged in workmanlike fashion, supplied with an index and many 
interesting portraits, and is in many ways a welcome addition to 
the theatrical bookshelf. 


By Edward 
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Educational Notes 


AT HARVARD COLLEGE, on Wednesday, the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on General Miles, Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, 
who first exhibited his world-famous invention, the telephone, in 
1876; Prof. William R. Ware of Columbia College, the architect ; 
Judge Nathan Webb of Maine, and Prof. William G. Farlow.. 
The degree of D.D. was given to Bishop John H. Vincent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the founder of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle; the Rev, Wesley O. Holway and 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage; and that.of M.A, to John Muir, whose 
name is borne by a glacier; Wilberforce Eames, Booker T. Wash- 
ington (colored), Principal of Tuskegee Institute; Gordon McKay 
and Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the poet (see page 465). On the 
same day Oxford University made peek el a. Bayard, Prof. F, 
A. March of Lafayette College, and Messrs. John Morley and 
Joseph Chamberlain Doctors of Civil Law; while Yale College con- 
ferred the following honorary degrees: D.D., the Rev, Dr. Henry 
van Dyke. LL.D., Rufus W. Peckham of the United States Su- 
preme Court, C. F. Brown, John W. Foster, Dwight Loomis, 
Dr. W. H. Welch, and Theodore Bacon of Rochester; M.A., John 
La Farge and Henry R. Wolcott; and Amherst honored herself 
and him by conferring upon Dr. Charles H, Parkhurst the degree 
of LL.D. 

The ceremony of conferring honorary degrees by the University 
of Cambridge upon Profs. Francis Andrew March of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Penn., and Simon Newcomb of Johns Hopkins 
University, took place on June 18, 


On June 17, Western Reserve University conferred the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. upon Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 

A wealthy woman has just made her will bequeathing $750, 
000 to Yale College, to be available at her death; and Judge A. 
P, Woodward of Norwalk half his estate, estimated at nearly 
$300,000, to the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and the remaining half also on the death of his son, all this to go 
to Yale if the State does not accept the bequest. 


The library erected at Branford, Conn., to the memory of the 
late Captain James Blackstone of that place, by his son, Mr, Timothy 
Blackstone of Chicago, was dedicated on June 17. An address 
was made by the Rev. Melville E, Bailey of Grace Church, New 
York, formerly rector of Trinity Church, Branford. Mr, E. F, 
Jones, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, made a brief introduc- 
tory speech; and President Dwight of Yale offered prayer, and ex- 
Judge Lynde Harrison read a monograph on Captain Blackstone, 
The oration of the day was delivered by Arthur T, Hadley, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Yale. 


Prof. Joseph Prestwich, the celebrated English geologist, who 
died on June 23, was born at Pensbury, near London, 12 March 
1812. He was appointed Professor of Geology at the University 
of Oxford in 1874, and conceived the celebrated idea of a tunneb 
between England and France. 


Dr. Achilles Rose made an eloquent plea for the adoption of 
the modern pronunciation of Greek in the study of the classic 
language, in his lecture on ‘‘ The Proper Pronunciation of Greek,” 
at Hosack Hall, in the New York Academy of Medicine, on 
June 5. He ascribes the present so-called ‘‘ Continental” pro- 
nunciation of classic Greek entirely to Erasmus; the English and 
French, he says, confess freely that their pronunciation is incor- 
rect, and that they keep it up because it is convenient, The 
origin of Erasmus’s system of pronunciation he finds either in a 
legend that a wag convinced the great Dutchman that the ancient 
Greeks pronounced their language as would a Hollander, or in a 
hoax perpetrated by the author of ‘* The Praise of Folly” himseif 
upon his learneti contemporaries, At all events, there can be little 
doubt that before his day the Byzantine pronunciation was fol- 
lowed strictly in western Europe. Dr. Rose considered the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, including the difficulty of introducing the 
new pronunciation in schools, and the opposition of many edu- 
cators. It has been taken up at Princeton; and France proposes 
to adopt it. 

The Macmillan Co, announces for early issue an ‘* Elementary 
Solid Geometry,” by Prof. Henry D, Thompson of Princeton 
University, covering the first year of the College curriculum. 

‘‘The Making of the American Constitution,” by William B, 
Hale, is a lecture delivered in the summer of 1895 to the university” 
extension students at Oxford, England. The author is an Amer- 
ican, but shows none of that bumptious ‘‘ Americanism " which 
has become so disagreeably conspicuous im recent years, The 
main purpose of the lecture was to show to English hearers why 








our forefathers found it necessary to frame our present Constitu- 
tion, the original Confederacy having shown itself altogether in- 
adequate to the national needs and aspirations; and, so far as the 
author’s space permits, the work is well done. Mr. Hale is mis- 
taken, however, in thinking that our Federal Government is not 
one of enumerated powers, but of full legislative sovereignty; for 
the Constitution expressly declares that all powers not conferred 
iby it upon the United States are reserved to the States themselves, 
or to the people. 

‘* Practical Rhetoric: A Rational and Comprehensive Text- 
Book for the Use of High Schools and Colleges,” by Dr. John D. 
Quackenbos, is issued this week by the American Book Co. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. will publish in the course of the summer 
**Glaciers of North America,” by Prof. Israel C. Russell of the 
University of Michigan. 

The Universitas Nationalis Illinoiensis continues its no longer 
questionable operations, especially in Europe, where Mr. Labou- 
chere has repeatedly called attention to its true nature in the 
columns of 7ruth. He suggested recently that, ‘‘if the univers- 
ity really is chartered by the state * * * it is high time that 
the state cancelled the charter.” The swindle is undoubtedly 
chartered, as the following letter, from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois to the editors of Zhe Critic, fully 
testifies:—‘‘ There is a record in the Secretary of State’s office 
showing that a charter was granted to an institution by that 
name. I do not know where the school is.” The Superintendent 
should find out. 

Prof. Réntgen's great.grandfather was a cabinet-maker whose 
works were so famous that Goethe alludes to them in his ‘‘ New 
Melusina,” written in 1770. 


Notes 


WHEN MR. RUDYARD KIPLING was assistant editor of the 
Pioneer, aleading paper in India, he spent a vacation in Rajputana, 
and wrote for its columns a vivid account of some of the old Rajput 
cities, under the title of ‘‘ Letters of Marque.’’ According to 7he 
Athenaum, they were republished in pamphlet-form, but with- 
drawn owing to some difference with regard to the copyrights. 
This has now been amicably settled, and the letters will probably 
ibe brought out soon, 

—Mrs, Mabel Osgood Wright, author of ‘* Birdcraft,”’ has writ- 
‘ten for early publication by the Macmillan Co. a child's story, 
‘*Tommy-Anne; or, The Three Hearts.” It aims to give children 
an acquaintance with Nature that will develop into a life-long 
friendship. 


—Messrs, Smith, Elder & Co. have in preparation a new edi- 
tion of Robert Browning, edited by Mr. Augustine Birrell. The 
only complete Browning now in the English market costs over 4/, 

—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘‘ Sir Mark: A Tale of 
‘the First Capital,” a new American historical romance, by Anna 
Robeson Brown, The story opens in England, but most of the 
-action passes in Philadelphia at the time of St. Clair’s defeat. 
They will publish, also, ‘‘ Familiar Trees and their Leaves,” by 
F. Schuyler Mathews, containing descriptions of over 200 varieties 
of trees. 

—Queen Margherita of Italy is about to publish a book about 
her Alpine experiences. 

—‘‘In a Conning Tower; or, How! Took H., M. S. Majestic 

into Action,” by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M. P., is about to be 

re-issued at sixpence by the Messrs, Cassell. It has passed 

= h several editions in its more expensive form, and transla- 

ave appeared in French, Spanish and Italian. The new 

ssa is illustrated by Mr. W. H. Overend, and will contain a new 
preface by the author, 

—Mr. Anthony Hope's new volume, ‘‘ The Heart of Princess 
-Osra,” will appear in the autumn. As already announced in this 
-column, it will consist of a series of short stories, the scene being 
laid in Strelsau, familiar to the readers of ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
_Zen ” 

—George B. Bartlett, the author of the historical ‘‘ Guide to 
the Town of Concord, Massachusetts,” died in Bristol, R. I., on 
June 22. He was born in Concord, 24 July 1832. 

—Through the ordeal of ok ga for uniform publication, some 
of Mr. Meredith's novels have passed almost unscathed, while 
others, including ‘‘ Richard Feverel,” have made greater calls 
wupon the mature judgment and taste of their author. 
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—‘‘ Nathaniel Massie: A Pioneer of Ohio. A sketch of his 
Life and Selections from his Correspondence,” by David Meade 
Massie, will be published by the Robert Clarke Co. in July. Gen. 
Massie was the first pioneer in the Virginia Military District in 
Ohio, and the founder of Manchester and Chillicothe, 

—The Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, one of the brightest of the 
younger generation of American men-of-letters, was married, this 
week, at Collinsville, Conn., to Miss Jeanette Barbeur Perry, 
sometime instructor in rhetoric at Vassar, and for the past three 
years Professor of English Literature at the Woman’s College, 
Western Reserve University.. Mr. Chester Bailey Fernald, the 
story-writer, was married on June 12, at Berkeley, Cal., to Miss 
Josephine Harker. 


—Mr. F, W. Bourdillon, in revising his edition of ‘* Aucassin 
and Nicolette,” has collated the text with the unique MS, at 
Paris, besides revising the translation and rewriting the intro- 
duction, In this edition there will be fourteen additions to the 
bibliography. 

—The German Empress has defrayed the expenses of a trip to 
Italy undertaken by Johanna Ambrosius, the now famous peas- 
ant poet, for the benefit of her health. It is announced that the 
sale of her volume of verses continues unabated, 


—‘' Never were fourscore years borne more brightly and 
buoyantly,” writes a correspondent of the London Daily News, 
‘¢ than by the great Congregationalist minister, who first saw the 
light on 22 May 1816. It is but a brief while ago that I watched 
him chasing an omnibus in the Strand with all the nimbleness of a 
man of thirty ; and when, one day this week, he came into the library 
of Vine House, Hampstead, to greet me, it required distinct effort 
of the imagination to realize that Dr. Newman Hall was within a 
day or two of eighty. No stranger who met him and conversed 
with him, without being informed beforehand of the fact, would 
dream of charging the famous successor of Rowland Hill with the 
burden of fourscore years. His good health Mrs. Hall attributes 
in large measure to her husband’s bright way of looking at things 
in general, and to his singularly happy temperament.” 


—The Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who is preparing a biog- 
raphy of the late Charles Carleton Coffin, requests all who knew 
the dead writer to aid him in his work by sending him all material, 
such as anecdotes, reminiscences, sayings, etc., at Ithaca, N. Y. 


—Mr. F, Marion Crawford will have a paper on ‘‘ St, Peter’s”’ 
in the July Century, with illustrations by Castaigne. This is the 
third of four articles by him devoted to Rome and its life. He 
has already written a paper on Rome, another on Pope Leo and 
his household, and will follow the present article with one on the 
Vatican. 

—An article on ‘‘ The Century’s Progress in Science,” by Prof. 
John Fiske, to be published in the July A¢/antic Monthly, will un- 
doubtedly awaken widespread interest. In the same number of 
The Atlantic, George W. Cable will tell the secrets of the story- 
teller’s art. 

—In connection witb the prices at which some early editions 
were disposed of at the sale of the Crampon Library, this month, 
it is worth recalling that the sum Milton received for ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” a copy of the first issue of which was sold for 90/,, was 
5¢.; and for ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” for which 65/. was paid 
for a 1776 copy on the same day, Goldsmith received 60/7, Long- 
fellow, by the way, received perhaps the largest sum ever paid for 
a poem, $4000, for ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane.” 

—Messrs. Bangs & Co. will sell in the fall the library of the 
late Mr. Henry F. Sewall of this city, which is particularly rich in 
first and early editions of English classics, Bibles, illuminated 
missals, specimens of Aldus, the Elzevirs, Wynkyn de Worde, 
Pynson and other famous printers, historical tracts, etc. It con- 
tains, also, the first four folios of Shakespeare. * 


—Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge of London sold on 
June 20 the pane of glass taken from Carlyle’s lodgings, when a 
student, at 3 Moray Street, Edinburgh, on which he scratched the 
following stanza :— 

‘ Little did my mother think 
day she cradled me, 
What land I was to travel in, 
Or what death I should dee, 
Oh, foolish thee.” 
An account of this relic was given by Mr. Skelton in Blackwood's 
for January 1895. The Cassells are about to publish a cheap 
edition of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy's ‘‘ Conversations with Car- 
lyle,” with a new preface by the author. 
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—The loan-exhibition of books and manuscripts for the Ken- 
‘sington Church Education Board, held in London on June 9-11, 
included a selection of books of emblems from the Rev. S. A. 
Thompson Yates; one of his own illuminated MSS. from Mr. 
William Morris; autographs of Lamb, Tennyson and J. H. New- 
man from Canon Ainger and Mr. F. T. Palgrave; the original 
MSS. of Thackeray's ‘‘ Rose and the Ring ” and ‘‘ The Virginians ” 
from Mrs, Ritchie; and from other collectors the MS. of Burns's 
‘*Commonplace Book”; a second folio Shakespeare, with origi- 
nal illustrations by Blake and other artists; original copies of 
Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Innocence and Experience”; and first editions 
of ‘* Lycidas,” ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘‘Endymion,” etc., 
besides specimens of early printed books, hornbooks, and old 
children’s books. 

—Mr. A. I. du P, Coleman has established the Fordham Press, 
at 185th Street and Third Avenue. The name has a literary 
flavor, as befits a printing establishment in Poe's old home; and 
Mr. Coleman himself is an accomplished man-of-letters, of Amer- 
ican birth but Oxford training. 

—The Rev. J. Jolly, vicar of Thornton, the birthplace of Char- 
lotte Bronté and her sisters, who is soliciting subscriptions for a 
Bronté memorial organ to be placed in his church, has already re- 
ceived promises of 50/. and 1/, 1s.—the latter from a working- 
man, —and proposes to set apart the west font of the organ, facing 
the nave of the Church, together with the stops of which it forms 
a part, as the American contribution to the memorial. American 
admirers of the Brontés may send their contributions to the editor 
of The Century, 33 East 17th Street, this city, who will duly for- 
ward them, 

—According to the author of ‘‘ Criminal Statistics,’ an Eng- 
lish book, authors, editors and journalists furnish a larger propor- 
tion of criminals than any other profession. In France the notaries 
are the greatest rogues—we need only to mention him of Eugéne 
Sue’s ‘‘ Mystéres de Paris.” 


—Sir Augustus Glossop Harris, the English playwright and 
theatrical and operatic manager, who died on June 22, was born 
in 1852. Among the most successful of his plays, usually written 
in collaboration with other dramatic writers, are ‘‘ The World,” 
‘‘ Human Nature,” ‘‘A Run of Luck,” ‘‘A Million of Money,” 
**The Prodigal Daughter,” ‘‘A Life of Pleasure” and ‘‘ The 
Sporting Duchess.’” He was a member of the London County 
Council, Sheriff of the City of London and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the City of London. He was knighted in 1891, on the occasion 
of the German Emperor's visit to London. 
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Free Parliament 


QUESTION 
1816.—On what authority does the cataloguer of the Boston 
Public Library identify William Tirebuck with William Sharp? 
Boston. ¥. H.R; 


[Our authority for the statement that William Tirebuck isa 
pseudon for William Sharp is William Cushing, compiler of 
‘* Initials and Pseudonyms,” in a MS, list sent to t is and other 
libraries about 1886, His authority was not mentioned. You 
will find the same statement in Zhe Library Journaé for April 
1887. Hersert Putnam, Librarian. Mr, Cushing is in error, of 
course. Eps. THE Critic. ] 





Publications Received 


American Conference on International Arbitratt: Baker & Tayl 
Annals of the American Academy. July 1896. Ze athe: 
mer. Acad, Polit. & Soc. Science. 
Becke, L. and W. J: . A First Fleet Family” 8 Bae nes Co. 
Booch — The Our long peli —oe hymes. ere enn 
usc nora, 
Boldrewood, Spolt, “Ole Melbourne Mens omilan te. 





Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited by H. B. o Wheatley. Vol. VIII. $1.50. 


in Co, 

Economic Studies : The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. 
American Roonemie Ase’n. 
Eland, E.H. The Layman’s Introduction to the Book of Commen Pra: 


ny $r. 
Francke, Kuno. Social Forces in German Litera‘ ry & Co. 
Gerdtzen, G. At h. The Pr Problem of , thenaere y lack, Light bee mons 
for Building Blocks, School Houses, Dwellings, etc. te aE Wier U ive 
Graduate Courses: 1896-97. Leach, Shewell & ‘Senbora, 


Gréville, Henri. Perdue. ‘on 





Harris, Thomas L. The Trent Affair. ae. Mier Co, 
Hort, Arthur F. Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, 2 vols. $150. 
Holmes, Mrs. Basil. The London Burial Grounds, §3.s50. Macmillan 
Hutton, W. H. Philip Angora, 75¢. peomanes 
ames, uy Embarrass: 
ordan, David S. Care and C Culture of Men. §1.50. _ Whiter & Ray & Ra 
L » Hannah, pe. hee, st peots Testers, Lament » Wolfe 
- alone, = ner Ti December and anil 
archm: P Berson ng’s Secr Po 
ith, K. M. C. -' 93 pleton & 


Pinson, Ellen F. No Place for Repentance. 
cope: & er. The pape of ee London 
mer of Modern British iMloclese. Ed, by R. Lovett oe 
Rossiter, W S. An Accidental Romance. w York; Ri 
Savage, R. H. Checked Through. 


* Revell 
cae 
Stumbler in Wide ae 


Shoes. $:. 
Thacher, John Boyd, The Continent of America : Its Discovery and Bay W. wt benjanier 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of of Bhatieny. 


ington: Gov t Print 
Touch of Sorrow. §1. a rukace 
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“COPELAND AND DAY. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 

M. 8. Henny and rhymed by “econo w. 

. This —,, amusing, and passion- 

te love-story has not hitherto been Le pe na 

in English loon os some slight modifications. 
Small square octavo, 75 cents. 

peg gy gg A SERIES. A series of Ameri- 

to appear at irrecular intervals. 

Deneve, ber bound in paper Seas oe a rubricated 

title-page. 75 cents per volum 
Ill, UNDERTONES. By aunen CAWEIN. 
AV. 2 ere. Cea SENSE, By HANNAn PaR- 


uraros or ® EARTH. By ARCHIBALD Jax 
, with cover design by Will Bradley. 
tavo, $1.00. Fifty copies on Arnold Paper, 90.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
COPELAND AND DAY, - 


BOSTON. 





For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has be- 
come debilitated by disease, it acts as a 
Translated | general tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 

Dr, EB. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Po... one 
‘*T have met with the greatest and most 
weatnen e pty ar and general de- 
rangement and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Sevinteithin asians tink te eialtanteaes 
Rumford Chemicsl Works, Providence, B. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
For sale by all Druggists. 


MRS, JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
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Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 
1896-97 
President: DANIEL ©, Gritman; Dean of the Medical 
School; Wii1iamM H, Weion; Dean of the College: 
Epwarp H, GRIFFIN. 
Instraction 
For GRADUATES. 
For UNDERGRADUATES. 
For PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 
For STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. 
For SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


Libraries 

Johns Hopkine, 77,000 volumes, 

Peabody Institute, 125,000 volumes. 

Pratt Library, 165,000 volumes. 

Laboratories Directors 
Physics. H. A. Rowland, 
Electricity. L, Dunean, 
Chemistry. I. Remsen, 
Geology and Mineralogy. W. B. Clark. 
Zodlogy. W. K. Brooke, 
Anatomy. F. P. Mail. 
Physiology. W.H. Z. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. ‘ 
Pharmacology. 
Physiological Chemistry. 
Clinical Medicine. 
Seminaries 

Greek. 
Latin. 3 
Sanskrit, mM. 
Semitic. P. 
German. HH. 
Romance. A, M. Elliott, 
English. J. W. Bright. 
History. H. B, Adama. 
Economics. 8, Sherwood, 
Mathematics 7. Craig. 
Physics. J. 8. Ames, 
Astronomy. C. L. Poor, 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.) 
Groups ‘ 


1, Classical 
(the ** old college course”), 


2. Mathematical-Physical 
(leading up to Engineering). 


8. Goetiete te 
(leading up to Medicine), 


4, Physical-Chemical. 
5, LatineMathematical, 
6, Historical-Political 
(leading up to Law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications Editors 
Mathematics (vol. XVIII). T. Oraig. 
Chemistry (vol, XVIII). I. Remaen. 
Philology (vol. XVII). B. L. Gildersleeve, 
History (vol. XIV). H. B. Adams. 
Modern Languages (vol. XI). A. M. Elliott, 
Biology (vol. TV). W. K. Brooks. 
Assyriology (vol. III). P. Haupt. 
Experimental Medicine (vol.1). W. H. Welch. 


announcements of courses offered for the aca- 
demic year are now ready and may be had on 
application to the Registrar of the University. 


FRENCH ROO at WM. R. JENKINS’, 


Publisher, 
851 SETH AVENUE, 
Complete Catalogue on application, 
in schools 
CORTINA METHOD { {T% scitstusy) 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 


ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, each, $1.50. 








TEXT-BOOKS. Send for “CORTINA 
LIBRARY.” Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West 
gath St., N.Y. 
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The experts who made the choice decided 

that Columbias were worth every dollar 

of the $100 asked for them. 

if you are willing to pay $100 for a 
loycle, why be content with 
anything but a Columbia? 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hertford, Conn. 











EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 








Absolutely Pure. 


syeam of tartar baking owdes, Highest of 
all ts lea 


vening een fest United States 
Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co,, New York. 








EDUCATIONAL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AVE YOU a daughter to educate and send to school? 
H Then ask for a circular from H, CLEeRc, 4315 
Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL. 
ato1 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private pro peey in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Musica Depts. For illus. cat. and rele, address 
Dr. and Mrs. JamEs R, Danrortu, 














DSIDE SEMINARY, 


lord, Conn. Re-opens Sept. 24, '96. 
advantages for culture and study, 





Beebe, Connecticut. 
T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING. AND DAY 
S ScCHOeL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. agra, 1896. Twenty- 
second year, The Rev. Francis 


ussell, Rector. 
Miss Mary R, Hillard, Principal. 





| oe ey Seminary for Girls. 
prays pevaratery. is as Courses. French, German; 
Vo usic, Rev. J McLean, Simsbury, Conn, 








NEW JERSEY 
The [lisses Quaite’ s Bye g Frost and German 
Board nd Day ool. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW W JBRSRY. 





College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply tor circulars,: 








NEW YORK 


Rural surroundings. 
Miss SARA : SMITH, Principal. | £0 
fon 


MISS BALDWINS SCHOOL for Girls. 
RYN MAWRE, PA. 

Miss cals BALDWIN. cipal. Preparatory 
+ a. Mawr College. thin five years more 
fty pupils have entered hot Mawr College 
this school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sarand Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and celine to wnece Courses. Fine, fire-proof 
stone b acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, po the Secretary. 








WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 

NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from nape aay t 
Dailies to smallest weeklies from every s' aga- 
cams, a ee music, art and soroastie Poblications, trade 
class papers, ‘Ail the best English M ines included. 
Our readers are intelligent and Keen Give us your 
order for articles or comments on any subject and we will 
be arantee satisfaction. Rates depend on special service 

esired, but always surprisingly low. 

The Chi Press Cl Bureau, 


EO. WI Mgr., 
36 La Salle St., "Chicago. 





T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
S Under the direction of Bisnor Doawsz. sth year. 
Miss E.ien W, Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


Goth year. Prepares thorough 15, Semntolboce Soxeiiod 
canmh Aaotonien, cod Bunineas U5 obficer detailed 


Riverview War. 
" WOSEPHT B. BISBEE, P Principal, A N,Y. 
984 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartt, Principal, 











Naw York, Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Ast ccd Wale Cortese Shncin to Vesen Lad Wellesley, 
One and a half coos from New York, 








NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
seiner cakes cate: roms © a 
ttaily iouees on Hudson River, near Weer Point. For 

catalogue address C. JONES, C-E., Superintendent, 


eas ES ay MILITARY. ACADEMY, 
% Send for ay 
Cai. urs H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


OHIO 


piss Whole eh nal eh ar and id Giaspioal 

















The Human Voice Photographed. 

In the July number of the Looker-On 
will begin « series of articles on Voice Pro. 
duction by Dr. FLoyp S, MUCKEy, M.D., 
C.M., and Prof. WM. HALLOcK, A.B. 
Ph.D, 

Dr, Muckey is a throat specialist, and an 
authority on the anatomy of the Throat. 
Prof. Hallock is professor of Physics at Co- 
lumbia University, and is an authority on 
Acoustics. By means of an instrument, 
invented by themselves, they have photo- 
graphed the human voice; amongst others, 
the voices of the De Reszkes, Nordica, 
Calve, Scalchi, Ancona, Cremonini, Ari- 


The investigation has been purely scien- 
tific. 

The practical result of this investigation 
is to reveal errors in the.p:evailing methods 
of teaching singing and elocution. These 
pane, therefore, will possess incalculable 

for teachers of singing, elocution, and 
for all who use the voice public. 

Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. 
ao4/ Single copies, 20c. . 
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